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ABSTRACT 

This paper reports the results of the experimental 
use of new remedial education techniques in three urban out-of -school 
Neighborhood Youth Corps programs. The use of these techniques and 
the evaluation of the results of these techniques constituted the 
Accelerated Leairning Experiment. The research design called for study 
groups of 50 each in three different cities^ using the education 
system and materials developed for the Job Corps Conservation 
Centers, Measures of academic achievement of enrollees were taken at 
the beginning of the program and again after three and six months. 
Bi-weekly reports on each student and program progress were prepared 
by the instructors. The three cities selected for the Accelerated 
Learning Experiment were: St, Louis^ Missouri; Cincinnati^ Ohio; and^ 
Pittsburgh^ Pennsylvania, Each of the sites was provided with the 
criteria for an "ideal" experiment^ and arrangements were worked out 
in each city for the most feasible programs in relation to local 
problems and conditions. Teachers from all three cities were brought 
together in Pittsburgh in early February^ 1968^ and were trained by a 
Job Corps staff member in the use of the Job Corps materials. During 
the course of the Experiment^ educational consultants visited the 
classrooms periodically to assist teachers with any problems that 
they had encountered, (Author/JM) 
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HIGBLIGHTS AND BBCOHlEHDAnONS 



Earlier reaearch has revealed that a large proportion of fcha Neighborhood 
Youth Corps out-of-school enrolleea, oven among those who had graduated from high 
school, were deficient in reading and arithmetic skills. Without these skills, 
their enployablllty is severely limited. Thus, work-training programs, although 
valuable for providing credentials and for training the Individuals In work habits 
and Job skills^ need to be supplemented by a program to bring Inadequate reading 
and arithmetic skills up tc a level necessary for successful performance In a 
responsible job. 

Because existing remedial education programs in cities in which the research 
was being- conducted had proved to yield limited success with these youth, a search 
was instituted for effective alternatives. This led to the institution of the 
Accelerated Learning Experiment, which provided for the experimental use and 
evaluation of new remedial techniques in NYC out-of-school programs. It was hoped 
that results of this experiment would develop valuable information relating to the 
effective remediation of the educational deficiencies of enrollees in the NYC out- 
of-school program, and might provide a model which could be used generally for 
out-of-ttchool ensrollees. 
Rationale of the Experiment 

Experience suggests that a number of factors are important to the achieve* 
ment of an effective remedial education program. These factors, and their reflection 
in the Accelerated Learning Experiment, Include the following: 

—Enrollees may be expected to have a wide range of academic deficiencies. 
Even though they are approximately the same age, some school dropouts may be 



functionally illiterate while others may be close Co high school graduation. Similar]^ , 
some high school graduates may be critically deficient In reading skills while others 
may need upgrading of their arithmetic skills. An effective remedial education 
program, therefore, should be taaximally flexible in order to accomodate students g 
working at several levels of achievement. 

— Many enrollees, particularly males* have negative attitudes tcwards 
school and schooling. Part of this negativism Is associated with rhe enrollee^s 
low estimate of his oim ability to do school work, and with low thresholds of 
frustration and boredom. Educational material, therefore, should be neither so 
difficult as to frustrate nor so easy as to deny a sense of achic^vement, but should 
be Just difficult enough to provide a challenge. 

— The site of a remedial education program may be of crucial Importance 
to its ef fectiveiiess . The negativism often attached to the standard school environ- 
ment has been noted but the rejection of schooling by dropouts also frequently 
means that the enrollee considers schooling to be irrelevant to his concerns. Since 
the level of motivation to participate In further education Is often low. It becomes 
essentl.il that both the time and place for the classes be as convenient as possible. 
These psychological and physical considerations were reflected to the extent nrac- 
tlcal in the location of the Experiment's programs near NYC work sites and in the 
coordination of the class schedule with NYC work hours. 

— A recent study has shown that certificated teachers are not essential 
to a learning situation involving the type of disadvantaged students and the educa-- 
tlonal materials being used in this Experiment. High school graduates, with proper 
motivation and personal qualities, can perfora satisfactorily as teachers, and more 
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extensive teaching quail flea tlooa-^wltti attendant racruitaent dlfflcultlea—are 
not necesaary. TWerefore, peraooal quallflcatlooa of teachdra vete atreaaed sore 
than acadeslc qualifications. 

—It la believed that the educational, enploynent and social problens 
of the youth are interreUted. The Experiment attanpted to coordinate education 
and counseling either by having the same person serve as both counselar and teacher 
or by placing the teacher and counselor within the same organizational unit. 

— Males have been found to be more resistant than females to conventional 
teaching aethods. The academic deficiencies of males are correspondingly more 
severe and the needs of malea for an effective educational program ere more urgent. 
The education of male enrollees. accordingly, received primary emphaala in the 
Accelerated Learning Experiment. 
Deslgg of the Experiment 

The research design called for study groups of fifty each In three diff- 
erent cities, using the education system and materials developed for the Job Corps 
Conservation Centers. The n?C director in each city took responsibility for ad- 
ministering the program. The Social Reaearch Group was responsible for conducting 
the research and providing training and consultation. Measurements of academic 
achievement of enrollees were taken at the beginning of the program and again 
after three and alx months. Bi-veekly reports on each student and program progreas 
were prepared by the instructors. 

The three cities selected for the Experiment were St. Louis, Missouri; 
Cincinnati, Ohio; and Pittaburgh, Pennaylvania. Bach of the sites was provided 
with the criteria for an "ideal" experiment, and arrangementa were worked out in 
each city for the most feasible programs in relation to local problems and conditions 
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Teachers from all three cities were brou^t together In Pittsburgh In early February, 
1968. and were trained by a Job Corps staff neober in the uae of the Job Corps 
materials. During the course of the Experinent. educational consultants visited 
the classrooias periodically to assist teachers with any probleiw that they had 
encountered. 
Results 

During a fifteen-month period, over 300 enrollees participated in the 
Experiment, with useable evaluati^re Information on 277 Of them who had terminated 
from the program or were still enrolled. The data suggested the following con- 
clusions: 

—An educational program organized along the lines of the Accelerated 
Learning Experiment can achieve significantly better results then conventional 
programs, particularly with male enrollees! Considering only those programs 
that followed the design of the Experiment, about 40 percent of the males and 60 
percent of the females participated in the Experiment for at least three months 
with good attendance and with most of them making significant progress. These 
results conpare favorably with almost total lack of success achieved by other 
remedial education programs with males and limited success with females. It, thus, 
can be concluded that programmed Instruction taught in classes conducted near the 
work site by non-certificated teachers can provide significant assistance to some 
out-of-»chool NYC enrollees. 

— One program (Pittsburgh), which met only twice a week and used a cen- 
trally located classroom rather than one near the work site, achieved significantly 
poorer results. This suggests that the convenience of the classroom and the fre- 
quency of claas meetings are important variables influencing the success of the 
program. 

Iv 



— A substantial proportion of the enroileed neither showed any Interest 
Qor achieved noticeable progress. Indicating that the design of the Accelerated 
Laming ExperliDent was not conqirehenslve enough to serve the needs of the majority 
of the enrollees. Various ways In which the program might be supplemented are 
discussed bel<^. 

—The Job Corps materials, while adequate as basic educational materials « 
need to be supplemented in three ways: (a) the teacher needs to know some additional 
approaches to remedial instruction for helping the student whose learning priiblems 
are not solved by the prograomed imitruction» (b) the materials need to come, alive— 
the routine approach of programmed learning bores many of the students, and (c) the 
Imediate relevance of the educational program to Job and life situations needs to 
be established* Efforts need to be made to develop the educational tasks in re- 
lation to specific Job and life situations encountered by the enrollees during 
their initial adjustment to the world of work. 
Recoapendatlons 

It should be recognized that many enrollees are easily discouraged and 
have difficulty maatering an academic task. Their attention spans tend to be short 
and the educational goals, therefore, must be modest if there is to be any reason- 
able prospect of their being achieved. At the same time, the educational channels 
should be kept open and efforts continually made to motivate enrollees and to make 
it possible for them to continue their education. 

For these reasons, three levels of remedial education should be offered 
to trainees with tie-ins made between the various levels so that enrollees can 
progress from one level to another. The first level should be specifically related 
to the Job the enrollee is to perform and should have t-ie limited objective of 
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ioproving his perfonaance in a specific job. It fihould be the trainei 
full-tl» aaalgnment tot a three to six week ^rlod prior to hla flrat 
asalgntr^Dt and, in addition to the three R'a, should Include relevant 
cedurea or wrk aamples, fasdly financial managesbent^ personal counse! 
prepare each enroilee for employioent» and career orientation and plang 

The second level of education should be directed toward the 
of educational deflclenciles of the trainee and should^ in general* fo! 
sign of the Accelerated Learning "Experiment except that more eiftphasls 
placed on making the educational tasks relevant to work and on supplei 
Job Corps programned learning materials. 

The third level of reoedlal education* concentrated preparai 
GED testy should be available for all those who are adequately moti^al 
educational achievement can be r&lsed In a reasonable time to the levi 
the GED exaftlnatloo* The Job Corps GED materlala can be uaed ef fectli 
educational component. 

Keaearch of the out-of-school NYC youth who were enrolled ii 
shoved that almost do dropouts returned to high school and very few oi 
dropouts effectively participated In the limited remedial education pi 
under typical NYC progcams. By starting with an educational experieni 
specifically related to a job, It may be poaslblie! to shov the relevant 
to Work end encourage a greater^ proportion of the enrollees to partic: 
higher level educational programs. 
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Introduction 

This paper reports the results of the experimental use of new renedial 
3ducatioa techniques in three urban out-of -school Nei^borhood Youth Corps pro- 
graiM. Tha uae these techniques, and the evaluation of the results of these 
techniques, constituted the Accelerated Learning Experiment (ALE). This ex- 
perlnent was a part of a longitudinal study of the effectiveness of selected 
urban, out-of-school NYC programs conducted by the Social Research Group of 
The George Washington University.^ The need for special studies of the remedial 
education covponent of LiYC programs was apparent in view of the fact that a 
higli proportion of the enrollees, even among those who had graduated from high 
school, were found to be deficient in reading and arithmetic skills. With 
these deficiencies, their employabllity is severely limited. Thus, work-training 
programs, although valuable for providing credentials and for training the In- 
dividual In work habits and Job skills » need to be supplemented by a program 
to bring inadequate reading and arithmetic skills up to a level necessary for 
successful performance in a responsible Job. 

Initially, a comparative study of contrasting educational programs In 
Durham, North Carolina, and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was undertaken. These 
two programs differed primarily in their uae of conventional school resources. 
The Pittsburgh program relied €sntirely on the. resources of the city school system; 

^Conducted uader contract numbers 81-09-66-19 and A 1-7-004-9 between 
the Manpower Admlnlatratlon of the Department of Labor and the Social Research 
Graup of The George Washington University. 
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vfhereaa the Durham program was entirely separated from the public school system. 
The Initial promise of this special study was not fulfilled, because both the 
Durham and the Pittsburgh programs ran Into difficulties that seriously reduced 
the usefulness of data from these sites. 

The Importance of education, on the one hand, and the lack of effective 
reiKdial education component, on the other, led to the Accelerated Uamlng Ex- 
periment. In the ALE, research results—both those of the Social Research Group's 
OTC studies, and those from related research—were reviewed and a rationale, 
based on these results, was developed. An experimental design, based on the 
rationale, was then devised and implemented. It was hoped that the esperlaental 

t ' 

use and evaluation of new remedial education techniques would Indicate the extent 
to which the ALE could provide models of effective remediation of the educational 
deficiencies of NYC out-of-school enrollees. 
Rationale of the Experiment 

Studies of the educational needs of disadvantaged youth have Indicated 
that a number of factors are important to the achievement of an effective 
remedial education program. These factors, and their reflection ia the Accel- 
erated Learning Experiment, Include the following: 

1. Males have been found to be more resistant than females to 
conventional teaching methods. Accordingly, primary emphasis In 
the Experiment was placed on educating male enrollees. 

2. It Is believed that the educational, employment, and social 
problems of the youth are interrelated. The Experiment attempted 
to coordinate education and counseling either by having the same 
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person do both the counseling and teaching or by placing the 
teacher and the eounaelor within the same organizational unit. 

3. Many enrollees, particularly males, have aegatlve attitudes 
towards school and achoollng. Part of this negativism is assoc- 
iated with the enrollee's lew estimate of his own ability to 
do school work, and with lew thresholds of frustration and 
boredoo. Educational material, therefore, should be neither so 
difficult as to frustrate nor so easy to deny a sense of achievement, 
but should be Just difficult enough to provide a challenge. Pro- 
gTBwmed learning plus diagnostic procedures for placing the student 
at his proper level appear to offer the best prospect for achieving 
the goal of avoiding frustration and giving the student a sense 

of progress. This combination of techniques allows the student 
to be placed at a level appropriate to his needs and permits him 
to work at his own pace. 

4. Enrollees, althougli they may be approximately the same age, 
may be expected to have a wide range of academic deficiencies — 
from functional Illiteracy to near readiness for high school 
graduation. The educational program must maximise flexibility 
by being able to Include within the same class students working 
at several different levels of achievement. 

5. The site of a remedial education program may be of crucial 
Importance to Its effectiveness. The negativism often attached 

O 
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to the standard school environment has been noted; but the rejection 
of schooling by dropouts also frequently means that the enrollee 
considers schooling to be irrelevant to his concerns. Since the 
level of motivation to participate in further education is often 
lotf, it becomes essential that both the time and place for the 
classes be as convenient as possible. The psychological and 
physical considerations were reflected to the extent practical In 
the location of the Experiment's programs near ITYC work sites 
and in the coordination of the class schedule with MYC work hours. 
6. A recent study^ has shown that certificated teachers are not 
essential to a learning situation involving the type of dis- 
advantaged students and the educational materials being used in 
this Experiment* High school graduates, with proper motivation 
and personal qualities > can perform satisfactorily as teachers » 
and more extensive teaching qualification — with attendant re-- 
crultoent difficulties — is not necessary. 

The research design and the way it was implemented in the three re- 
search sites selected for the ALE (Cincinnati, Durham, and Pittsburgh) are 
described In the next chapter. The ALE was designed originally for a six* 
month period of operation. At the end of that time, after a review of the six- 
months results, changes were made and the ALE was contiaued for another nine 
months. The experiment was concluded by a three-day workshop attended by 

^Greenleigh Associates, Inc. Field and Test Evaluation of Selected 
O Adult Basic Educational Systems . (New York: September, 1966) 
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adolalstrators and teachers from the three research sites, public school per- 
sonn«l» research personnel, educational consultants. Job Corps teachers and ^ 
trainers, and representatives from the Department of Labor, Office of Edu- 
cation, and other Interested organizations. 

Chapter III reports the results of the ALE for the first six months, 
and Chapter IV reports comprehensive results covering both the first md second 
periods of the Experiment. Chapter V reports the results of the workshop. 
Conclusions based on all the sources of information, particularly as they 
cootrlbuted to developing a model for effective remedial education programs, 
are discussed In Chapter VI. . 
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Design and Itaplementatlon of the Experiment 

On the basis of the rationale, discussed in the preceding chapter, 
criteria for an "ideal"' remedial education experiment were developed. These 
criteria provided guidelines to the bfYC directors who were responsible for 
local arrangements in the three sites selected for the Experiment~Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh, and St. Louis. These criteria also outlined the kinds of Information 
that the Experiment could be expected to produce. This chapter describes the 
developaeat of the Experiment from its rationale to Its initiation in the three 
sites. 

Criteria of an "Ideal'' Educational Program 

Desirable features of an education program that could be expected to 
be effective with disadvantaged youth included the following: 
1. Educational Materials 

After investigating several methods of programmed learning, it 
was decided to use, without change for the first six months, the 
system developed for the Job Corps Conservation Centers. This 
system was designed to serve students from beginning reading and 
math through the 7.5 grade level. Teachers were encouraged to 
supplement but not to eliminate or replace any of the materials or 
procedures. Hie reasons for the selection of the Job Corps 
materials were: 

a. It is a complete system including graded materials, 
placement tests coordinated with the materials, and 
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standardized tralnltiR for teachers. 

b. It hati a tv^udlng at^d mathematics curricula. 

c. It permits entry into the program at any time. 

d. Students can begin school work at different levels and 
can proceed at their ovm pace, • 

e. Persons used as teachers do not need to have teaching 
certificates. 

As mi^t be expected, the initial Job Corps educational materials were 
fo!ind to be inadequate for preparing students to take the General Educational 
Developnent Test for obtaining a High School Equivalence Certificate. Midway 
through Phase 1, the Job Corps provided GED matelflals, which were distributed 
to the experiment sites. It now appeared that all levels from beglnnlnn; reading 
to preparation for the high school equivalence examination were adequately 
covered by the materials. 

2. Qualifications of Teachers 

Personal qualifications of teachers were stressed more heavily 
than academic qualifications. It was Intended that teachers be 
Interested in the experiment and able to relate well t» disadvantaged 
youth; they should be mature Individuals with well established verbal 
and arithmetic skills. It was deemed nreferable that they be more 
than 25 years of age and have completed two years of college, although 
exceptions were made on an Indlyidual basis when it was apparent that 
the persor^ was in all other respects qualified for the jdb. 
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3. Location and Schedule of Classes 

» 

Classes were to be conducted at or near the msnk sttM as part of 
the regular work week and were to toeet five daym» week for two hours 
a day. The class time was to be divided into LLa!Cfe parta: a forty-flT« 
minute period for reading and a^forty-five minuts^ period for mathematics 
separated by a period of thirty minutes for co uuggl lng and curriculum 
_ enrichment. Teachers were to use this time cr^eaB^iirely and be responsive 

to the needs of the class. 
Research Design 

The research design called for studies in threes different cities using 
Experimental groups of approximately 50 eacii with replaceKnts for terminated 
participants. Measurements of enrollees weace to be takem at the beginning of 
tbe program, and again at selected Intervals. Baselines^ were established for 
comparison purposes through use of data available on the 4«8\icational experience 
of a large number of other NYC out-of-school program enroSlees* Bl -weekly reports 
on both student and program nrogress were to be submittedi !ry the instructors. 
The information produced by the Experiment was derived fmm tihe folloc/lng research 
Instruaents; 

Career Counseling Interview ^ 

Efforts were to be made to demonstrate to ttas wxollees that the 
educational program was considered important hyiatm administrators 

copy of the Career Qoiunsellng Interview form im iMKf ched as Anpendix D. 
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of the NYC program and had their full support. Before the classroom 
experience began, a Career Counseling Interx'iew waa to be held with 
each participant to help him plan his future and Increase his motivation 
for education. 

This interview, which also was used for motivational and planning 
purposes, was to serve as* a measure of attitudinal change. It was 
to be administered before the program started and at the end of six 
months. 

California Achievement Test 

During the first six months of the research, the reading and 
arithmetic parts of this standard test were to he administered to 
enrollees when they entered the Accelerated Learning Experiment, 
at the end of three months, and at the end of six months. In the 
subsequent period, the tests were to be administered at six month 
intervals. The results were to provide a measure of academic progress. 

Job Corps Tests 

These tests are an important part of the Job Corps programmed 
Instruction system are are used for initial diagnosis and placement 
and to determine readiness for movement from one unit to aaother in 
the system. 

Bi-weekly Reports on Enrollees' Progress ^ 

Bt-weekly reports by Instructors provided information on the 
attendance, attitude and progress of each enrollee who participated in 
the Experiment. 

^A copy of the report form is attached as Appendix S. 
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Bl-veekly Classroom Peporte 

Each Instructor also provided a bl-wet»kly report on his 
activities and problems. 
Organization of the Experiment 

The inc director took the responsibility for administering the Acc- 
elerated Learning Experiment, hiring and supervising instructors, time scheduling 
and other problems. The Social Research Group was responsible for conducting the 
research and providing the Job Corps instructional raaterials, the services of 
an educational consultant, and the coordination of the training of t:eachers. 
The only constraint on the NYC program administrators was that the agreed-upon 
.research design had to be followed and the Job Corps Instructional materials 
had to be used without change for six months so that they could be tested 
adequately. Within these limitations, the local programs were encouraged to 
be innovative in their use of the time devoted to the program and in the 
development of supplementary materials. 
Initiation of the Experiment 

Three cities were selected for the experiment: Cincinnati, Ohio; 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, which conducted two prop.rauK; and St. Louis, Missouri. 

Each of the sit/es was provided with the list of criteria for an "ideal'' exper- 
2 

iment, and then arrangements were worked out in each city for the most feasible 
programs in relation to local problems and conditions. . 

copy of the report form Is attached as Appendix ^. 

2 

A copy of the list of criteria is attached as Appendix G. 
3 

A discussion of the problems of the research design which evolved 
during the course of the Experiment is attached as Appendix 11, 
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Teachers from all three cities were brought together in Pittsburgh In 
early February and were trained by a Job Corps trainer in the use of Job Corps 
materials. The Job Corns trainer together with an educational consultant, Or. 
James Aven from The George Washington University,^ visited all three sites during 
the first three months of the Experiment to assist the teachers with any problems 
they had encountered during the beginnini'^ phases of the program. Additional 
visits from consultants to all three cities were scheduled as needed. 

The specific design for each city is described below: 

a. Cincinnati - A community center within walking distance of several 
work sites was selected for the educational program and a systematic 
effort was made to Increase the number of males assigned to those 
work sites. The first class met February 26, 1968. 

b. Pittsburgh * IWo Experiniental groups were established in Pittsburgh. 
One, the Hill City group, met in a community center* It used NYC 
counselors as teachers and got under way on March 4, 19S8. The 
other group was set up to meet in a city jchool buildinp. and used 
school system teacher&u It was planned that comparisons would 

be made between these two programs and with the regular school 
program for NYC enrollees using conventional teaching methods. 

^Dr. Aven supervised the Greenleigh Associates field tent of selected 
adult basic educational systems and worked with the District of Columbia School 
System ±n developing educational programs. 
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St. Louis - A hospital work site was selected to provide classroom 
space for the Experimental nroup which waj composed of all the MYC 
enrollees assigned to that work site. The ^Irst class in the 
Accelerated Learning Experiment met on March 27, 1968> Since St. 
Louis has had n well'-organlzed program using tutors and considerable 
programmed learning material, it was decided to use a group receiving 
tutorial Instructions as the Comparison group. The Comparison group, 
also receiving instruction at a hospital work site, consisted of 
the enrollees assigned to that site. 
Implementat .on of the Educational Program 

The implementation of the design varied greatly from one research site 
to the next. In Cincinnati, the original design was followed quite closely. 
Classes of 12 or 13 enrollees, a majority of whom were males, net five mornings 
a week for two hours. T^rminees were replaced regularly. The Instructors had 
experience as NYC counselors but were not certificated teachers. 

In Pittsburgh, two overriding considerations resulted in certain 
adaptations of the design. Enrollees were scattered In work sites all over 
the city and many had to travel long distances to attend class. Furthermore, 
the work assignments of Pittsburgh enrollees permitted them to attend class 
only two half*days per week instead of daily. The cotd>lnatlon of the time~ 
consuming and costly travel from scattered work sites and the exigencies of 
the work assignments made dally class sessions expensive and impractical. The 
result was that three groups of enrollees met only twice per week for three hours 
at one centrally located classroom* One large group of 31 males met in the 
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morning and two smaller groups of girls met in the afternoon. Enrollees received 
eight hours pay per week for six hours of attendance? to compensate for travel 
tine and expense. Instructors had IWC counseling experience but did not serve 
as counselors for the ALE enrollees whose counselors were located at their in-- 
dividual work sites « The diversity of work sites and counselors made replacing 
termlnees very cumbersome. 

The second Experimental group in Pittsburgh finally began at Connelley 
^ Vocational and Technical Hlgli School on April 22, 1968. Twenty-three enrollees 
met in two classrooms, again on a twice per week basis for three-hour neriodo. 
Regular Connelley staff taushi y^th and reading for ninety-minute periods. 
The arrangements for compensating the students were the same as at Hill City, 
and the problems of transportation, counseling and replacement of termlnees vero 
identical* Tlie program operated for only about seven weeks until the end of 
the school year in June and then was discontinued when there were insufficient 
funds for teachers during the summer period. The brevity of the Connelley 
Experiment resulted in a lack of useable data, so this second program in Pitts- 
burgh was not Included in our analysis. 

In St. Louis the enrollees met in small grouos five days per week at 
a large hospital work site classroom* The nature of the work site resulted in 
a larger number of female enrollees. Two instructors and the regular work site 
counselor provided counseling which was incorporated within the instruction 
time. Six hours per week were devoted to instruction In reading and math and 
one and one-half hours were used for group counsclinp,. 
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A group of more advanced students who were preparing for the General 
Educational Development (GED) test met for two hours, three days per week at 
the same work site with another instructor. Budgeting problems made for 
difficulty in replacing tenninees, and enrolleea were compensated for only part 
of their classroom time. 

Table 1 summarizes th^ implementation of the Experiment at each re- 
search site. 

Table 1 

INITIAL C}L\RACTER1STICS, ACCELERATED LEARNING EXPERIMENT BY SITE 



Characteristics 



Cincinnati 



Pittsburgh 



St* Lou.ts 



Initial enrollment 
Percent male 
Classroom site 

Distance of classroom 
from work sites 

Instructional personnel 

Classes met ; 

Number of days 
per week 

Number of hours 
per week 

Date ALE began 



62 

71% 

Community 
center 



Walking distance 



54 

57% 

Coasmunity 
center 

Transportation 
needed 



30 
27% 
Hospital 



Classes at 
work site 



2 NYC counselors 6 NYC counselors 2 NYC counselors 



10 
2/26/60 



6 

3/4/68 



7H 
3/27/68 
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At the time the Experiment began, Cincinnati came closest to realizing 
the arrangements visualized in the "ideal" criteria in that education was pro- 
vided near the work site on a daily basis, and the study group numbered more 
than fifty participants, of which 71 percent were male. There were strong, 
indications, based on research observations and teachers' and administrators' 
reports, that the characteristics cf the enrollees at each site were affected 
by the nature of the work sites served by the classrooms, and by other consider- 
ations. In Cincinnati, where efforts were made to locate the classrooms near xaork 
sites with a larger number of male enrollees, the work sites involved work 
assignments that did not require higher levels of reading and computational 
skills. 

The Pittsburgh group possessed advantages so far as the size of the 
group and tie percentage of males were concerned, but had the least desirable 
classroom location and time schedule. The Pittsburgh male enrollment included 
a nucleus of males who had not only dropped out or been expelled from the repular 
school system but also had been expelled from the NYC classes at Connelley. 

The St. Louis ALE group had good features In regard to location and 
scheduling of classes, but the group Itself was quite small, and only 27 percent 
were male. The hospital work site at which the ALE classroom was located led 
to a much higher proportion of female enrollees. 



Ill 

Ihs Firat Six Maoths 

The first jtix scoths of thm Accelerated learning Escperisent vere run 
accordixig to agreed-upon arrangeaenta In each site. As deacrlbed In the oreoeding 
chapter, these arrKgesKnts varied by site, particularly in the matters of class 
scheduling and classroom location. In this first period of the Bxperlaent, results 
included infonutlon fro« the bl-wekly reports of instructors, and reading and 
arlthMtic scores fro« chs California AchieveMOt Teat. These reaulna are re- 
ported in this chapter. 
Atteadance 

from 30 to 40 percent of the original ALE enrollMtnt (depanding on the 
site) atayed in the ExperlMnt throughout the first six-wmth period (see Tidble 
2) . Vhile f actore other than die ALB itself contributed to the retention of ALB 
subjects, it is of Interest that Cincinnati--the site that sosc closely reflected 
"idear* progras criteria^-'reported the hij^est retention rate (40 percent). 
Pittsburgh, on the other hand-^ich was farthest fros '*ideal'* in terM of class 
schedules snd location-»*-had the lowest retention rate (30 percent)* 

BaplaceMQta for ALE enrollees vho had teminated in the firet six 
nonths vere sou^t in eadi site. The first-period experience of these replaceiaents 
could rsnge froa a few days to nearly eix wmths, depending upon i^en the re-- 
placeaent occurred. The retention rate of replacewent enrollees was aoMwhat 
higjher than that of original enrolleee and ranged fnm 40 percent (in Pittebut^) 
to 61 percent (in St. Louie). 

Daily attendance rates vere bluest in Cincinnati (78 percent) • and 
lowest in St. Louis (6S percent). 

-16- 
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Tabl« 

AimDAMCB IM THE nRST SIX MONTHS OF THB ACCBLBKATED LEAUING EXPBRIMBMI 
MALE AM) nMAU STDDEHTS IM THRBB SITES 



Cincinnati Plttaburrii St. Loula 

MalA Fnale ALL Male Female ALL Male Feaale ALL 







Nui«»er 






Huober 






Nuii>cr 




Initial cnrollaent 




18 


62 


31 


23 


54 


8 


22 


30 


Baplacemnta and 














•dditiona 


22 


16 


38 


6 


4 


10 


3 


20 


23 


Total enrollaent 


a- 




190 


37 


27 


64 


11 


42 


53 


Coapletad flcat period: 




















Initial enroUaenta 


30Z 


67Z 


40Z 


23Z 


43Z 


31Z 


13S 


41% 


33Z 


Muabar mrolled at end 




















o£ f Int a.tx aontha 


21 


20 


41 


10 


11 


20 


3 


21 


24 


Attendance rate, fleet 
six watho* 




















78Z 


79Z 


78X 


60Z 


82Z'* 


70Z* 


5SZ 


68Z 


65% 



of datya attended by Initial and replaoeaent atudeats dlTlded by 
eon of days attended and daya absent. 



Data wrallabla for aeiren of the 23 female enrolleaa for first thrae 
veeks of enroUasnt. 

In each site, the proportion of original feMle enrollees who reaalned 
in the Bsperlnant through the first six aonths was hl^r tli«i the eoaparabla 
proportion of aala enrollees— 37 percent hlghsr In Cincinnati, 20 percent hifher 
in Plttoburgh. sod 28 psrcent highsr in St. Louis. All told, 51 peresnt of all 
original faasls snrollaas in tha eoabined AUK groups stayed in the bcperlMnt 
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throu^out tha first alx nonchs. This proportion vaa very significantly larger 
than the cooparable proportion for male enrollMs (25 percent). 

The attendance rate of «ale and female ALE subjects vaa substantially 
the saw In Cincinnati— 78 percent and 79 percent » respectively. In the other 
aites, the attendance rate of male enrollees vaa less than that of female en- 
rolleea~22 percent less in Pittsburgh, and 13 percent lesa in St. Louis. These 
results indicated that the Cincinnati ALE program vaa as successful— in terms of 
dally attendance— vith young men aa vlth young vomen» even thoug^i—Judglnj from 
attendance in the other ALE sites aitd from the reaults of other atudlea — theae 
young men were apt to be more difficult to involve in remedial education than 
dlaadvantaged young vomen. 
Termination Conditions 

One of the most striking aspects of AIJE results In the first six months 
vaa ths larg^ proportion of enrollees vho terminated from the MTC (and the Ex- 
periment) in this period. These terminations not only reduced the amount of 

'"Very eignificant" is reserved in diis report for differences that 
should be attributed to chance no more than one time in 100. ^'Significant" ia 
reaerved for differences in vhich the confidence level doea not exceed .05 (i.e.» 
the results should be attributed to chance no more than 5 times In 100). 

The significance of differences betveen percentages haa been determined 
through «n adaptation of the t-test formula. Thia adaptation is described in 
the monograph: Vernon Davlea» Rapid Method for Determlnine the' Sianiflcance of 
the Difference Between TWo Percentages > Institute of Agricultural Science » 
Washlngtoo State University Stations Circular 151 (revised July» 1962). 
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u8ed)le InfornatloQ In the ALE but also Implied that NYC remedial education 
prograas oust often operate within tiine limits that are too short to permit 
effective remediation. 

Aa Indicated in Table 2 » from 60 to 69 percent of the original ALB 
enrollsaent (depending on the site) terminated from the Experlm^t before the 
first six months were completed. Prom 30 percent to 59 percent of the re- 
placements for these terminees (again, depending m the site) also Irft the 
Experiment in the first period. Enrollees in the Experiment — both original 
and replacement^-vere not necessarily at the beginning of their ITfC enrollments 
when they Joined the Experiment; and it is likely that the proportion of 
terminations in the first six months was hl^er in the ALE groups than would 
be the case in groups made up of MYC entrants.^ 

According to program reports, 44 percent of the male subjects in the 

coi!9blned original ALE gxoups left the Experiment (and the NYC) for activities 

that were consonant with program objectives — employment, preparations for em- 

ploymsnt, and military service (see Table 3). An additional 5 percent of these 

subjects left the Experiment because they had achieved its educational objectives 

(passed the GED or gotten a high school diploma). All told, then, approximately 

half of the male subjects who terminated in the firat six months could be con* 

2 

sidered to have had successful NYC outcooes. The ALE may have contributed to 
these outcomes. It is wlikely, however, that the ALE (or» indeed, any educational 



In Phase II of the Retrospective study, when most enrollees had 
completed their NYC enrollmenta, 41 percent of the male sifebjects and 22 percent 
of the female subjects reported NYC experience of six months or less. 

2 

It should be borne in mind thai: termination conditions were based oo 
program rafi^orts and not on fcllovi-up information. 
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progr«^ could have aade substantial acadevlc contributions in less than six 
■ooths; and. in any case, the tise in the ALE was too short to provide neasurement 
results. 

Thirty percent of the nale subjects in the coB*lned original ALE 
groups teralnated In the first six months prioarlly because the progras failed 
to hold then. These subjects were reported by their Instructors to be lacking 
In aotlvatlon or to have failed to adjust. Sonetlnes these enrollees were 
terminated by the prograa becausis of absenteeism, and sometimes these enrollees 
quit the program on their own initiative. It is of Interest that approximately 
the asms proportion of female enrollees in the coiri>lned original ALE groups 
also failed to adjust to the program. These results indicated that the ALB 
program was generally as successful in holding male subjects as in holding 
female subjects. 
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Table 3 



TBRMISATION CONDITIONS, MALE AND FEMALE StJBJECTS WHO DID NOT C»IPIJETE 
FIRST SIX MONTHS, BY TIME OF ENTRY INTO ALE* 



TcrmlnaclOQ Coodltlons 



Male Subjects 
Original Later Total 
N-62 N-18 tI-80 



Paaaed GED, HS dlplona 

Left HTC for eaployaent, 
school, other training 
prograa, or vllltary 
service 

Moved, transferred within 
NYC, "caapleted" NYC 

Health, personal or family 
drcuastances 

Jailed 



5X 

44 

13 

3 
5 



Fallura to adjust, lack of 
aotlvatloo, dbaenteelsa, quit 30 



OX 



11 

22 

0 
6 

61 



4Z 



37 

15 

2 
5 

37 



Feaala Subjects 
Original Later Total 
N-32 N-19 H-51 



91 



17 

23 
0 

26 



26 

32 

11 
0 

21 



20 

28 

19 
0 

24 



TOTAL" 



lOOX 



lOOX 



lOOX 



lOlX 



10 IX lOOX 



Saa Appendix Table 1 for site termination conditions 

''in this and subsequent tables, percentages have been rounded and do 
not always sum to lOOX. 
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In Clndimatl. and In Plttabur^ then vare no Indications that par* 
tldpaclon In the ALS might have contributed to adverse teratnations • In these 
sites 16 percent and 17 percent, respectively, of all original ALE enrollees 
terminated In the first six »opths because of salsidJustiDent to the program (the 

ync and/or the ALE).^ These percentages were amaller than roug^y comnarable 

2 

percentages derived from an earlier study. In St. Louis, on the other hand, 

39 percent of the original ALB enrollees were reported to have terminated throu^ 

maladjustment to the program. Compared to the combined Cincinnati and Pittsburgh 

3 

results 9 noticeably more St. Louis original enrollees in the Bicperliiaent ter-* 
minated because of maladjustment. A nusiber of factors In additiati to the ALE 
experience In the several sites vere probably reflected in theae results- The 
small number of enrollees involved, as well as the very close aasoclatlon between 
work aite and ALB In St. Lcula, makes it difficult to reach more definite con-* 
elusions at this point. 

Significantly more of the replacement male subjects (61 percent) than 
of the original male subjects (30 percent) left the Experiment In the first six 

^Attendance in a remedial education program is a compulsory feature 
of out-^of -school N^O programs, and absenteeism can result in termination. 

See Appendix Table 1 for site termination conditions In Cincinnati 
and Plttflburgh. ' 

2 

See *' A Study of Terminated Enrollees in Three Urban Out--of*-School 
Meig^borhood Youth Corps Programs,'^ Table 14, page 31. In the Pittsburgh City 
program, approximately 26 percent of the termination conditions connoted program 
maladjustment. In the Pittsburgh HUA program the comparable percentage was 25, 
and in Cincinnati, 23. 

In thia report, **noticeable** is reserved for confidence levels between 
«05 and AO. See Appendix Table I for St. Louis termination conditions. 
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taonths through failure to adjust or related coodltloos* The oaXadjustiDent of 
replacenent sale subjects waa marked In each alte — half of the 14 replaceoent 
male subjects la Cldclnnatl* all three of the replac^aent sale subjects in Pitta- 
burghf ss well aa the single replacenent male si^ject in St. Louis left in ^e 
flrat six aooths because of naladjustaent. The smII nuabers of si&jects involved 
prevented definite conclusions^ These results suggested, however, that **being In 
on the ground floor" may be an inportant factor in the continued participation of 
male subjects in progravs of this kind. 
California Achieveaent Test Scores 

Progress in reading and arithiietlc, as aeaaured by the appropriate 
California Achieveaent Tests (CAT), constituted an iaportant part of the study 
design* The usefulness of these results was sowwhat reduced, hovever, by turn-- 
over in the ALE groups which, in turn, reduced the nuiaber of participants for 
whoiD cooplete test results were available. The research dealgn called for test 
results on entrance into the ALE group, after three laonths in the ALE groun, and 
after six months in the ALE* flany of the original ALB participants as veil ss 
many ALE replacement a were not in the Experiment long enough to have complete 
test results. Although lack of time in the ALE was the major reason for incomplete 
CAT results, difficulties in completing tests for otherwise qualified participants 
were also factors to aome extent. 

In the conbined ALE groups, 53 participants — 21 males and 32 females*-- 
at the time of entering the Experiment, had completed, on the average » 8.9 school 
grsdes. Most of these enrollees were ;^)e^ro (s^c 7^1-' A), t'lc ^^-xIq *!nroll»e8 
;/-:r^ aligiitly younjjer (13»1 y^ars), on th*? averart^., t\\r^ vcn t'la f.!*^*!!.; enrollees 
(18.8 years). 
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Table A 

MALE AND PBIALE EMBOIXEES BY ?UCE, SCHOOL GRADE COMPLETED 
AMD AOJ AT ENTRI IMTO ALE 



Variables 


Male 


Feaale 
N-32 


Total 


Percent white 
Percent Negro 


5Z 
95 


162 
84 


112 
89 


•lean school grade completed 


8.9 


8.9 


8.9 


tlean age ac entry Into ALE 


18.1 


18.8 


18.5 



At the end of the first six months of the Experiaent. 17 vales and 27 
feoales had test results that reflected their rcadine achievenent. Of these, 
three males and seven females had only Initial and three-month scores. XWenty 
aales and 28 females had test results that reflected their arithmetic achievement. 
_ Of these, three males and eight females had only initial and three-month scores. 

Comparison of final CAT scores with initial CAT scores indicated that female subjects 
were significantly more likely to have made measurable progress^ in both reading 
and arithmetic than were male subjects (see Table 5). TVo-thirds of the female 
subjects, and 36 percent of the male subjects, made measurable progress in reading; 
and 54 percent of the female si*Jecta, as compared with 25 percent of the male 
subjects* made measurable progress in arithaetlc. Both of these differences were 

I 

The standard error of the CAT is and gains greater than .4 have 
^ been counted as progress. 

ERIC 
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'significant at the .05 level of confidence. In reading, die extent of progress 
wa^ often quite striking In that aoat of the male subjects who progressed, and 
.>jre than half of the fesnale subjects vho progressed, made gains of a year or 
Qore. Progress in arithaetlc vss w>te apt to be under one year. 

An interesting aspect of the CAT score conoarlson was the sireable 
percentage of subjects whose six-month scores were lover than their initial scores* 
These results clearly indicated the crucial role played by attitude and motivation 
ill academic performance (including tests of academic performance). Some students 
evidently did their best on entry into the ALE, but were so apathetic or indifferent 
In the six-month test situation that their scores sometimes dropped by as much as 
a year and a half. The reverse sittiation, of course, might also be reflected to 
soma extent in the scores indicating progress. In the latter case, however, the 
productive attitude as well as enhanced abilities might properly be counted as 
progress associated with the ALE. 



EKLC 
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Table 5" 

QfBOLLEBS WITH USEABLE TEST SCORES 
Kt SKX AND AGHIEVEMEHT IN READIMC AMD ARITHMETIC 



Progreaa 



Beading 



Male 
3-17 



Penuile 
N-27 



Arlthaetlc 



Hale 
11-20 



Female 

N-28 



FiD^vaaa: 

.5 thToiigh .9 yeara 
1.0 thtoogh 1.4 yeara 
1.5 tiiioa^ 1.9 yean 
2.0 thfooib 2.4 ye^M 
2.5 yean or aore 



Percent 



6Z 
12 
12 

6 

0 



30Z 
22 

7 

0 

7 



Percent 



15% 
10 

0 

0 

0 



362 
14 

4 

4 

0 



S«Atotel. proRTeea 


36Z 


66Z 


25Z 


58Z 


Ho ptognaa: 
Deeteaae 

Increaae of .4 yeara or lesa 


47Z 
12 
6 


19Z 
11 
4 


aoz 

30 
IS 


29Z 
4 
11 


Stidt total, no progreaa 


65Z 


34Z 


75Z 


44Z 


I0TA7. 


lOlZ 


lOOZ 


lOOZ 


102Z 



•see Appendix Table 1 for alte temlnatlon condltlooa. 

^Progreaa la difference between earlier and later CAT acore— In Mat 
caaaa, becveen Initial and alx-aonth acore. 



Noticeably note of the Baale aubjecta (47 percent) than of the feaale 
atitjecta (19 percent) acored lower In reading at the end of alx aoneha then they 
had at the beginning. In arlthaatlc, approximately the same percentagea of aale 
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and fesaU 8ti>Jece9 Md« louer scores (30 percent, and 29 percent, respectively). 
Relatively aore of the male subjects (75 percent) than of the feaale subjects 
(44 percent), however, sade Uttle or no progress In arithmetic. These results 
indicated, in eeneral. less effectiveiwss wltii male subjects. At the same time. 
In the light of the known difficulties associated wltt. the effective involvement 
of male NYC enrollees In nmedial education, the results indicated some success. 

Site data indittating academic progress in the first six-month oerlod 
were quite fragmentary (tae Table 6). Except in St. Louis, where the single male 
subject with useable GAT /scores progressed in reading, male subjects were uniformly 
less apt to make academic progress In each site. It was of intexest, however, 
that the mal«-femal« 44««erential was less in Cincinnati than in either of the 
two other sites. \ 

r 

Table 6 

-. t 

MAL2 .AN0^tMAL5 ENROLLEES WITH USEABLE TEST SCORES, 
BrtWElXWD ACUIEVEMENT IM READING AND ARITmiETIC 



♦ • Cincinnati 
flale Female 

H«13 >12 



Pittsburgh 
ttale Female 

N-7 N-10 



St. Louie 
Male Female 

:J-1 M-10 



Reading 
Number with useable 
scores 

Percent progressing* 

Arithmetic 
Nuober with useable 
scores 

Percent progressing 



10 
40Z 



13 
23Z 



12 
50Z 



12 
42Z 



6 

in 



6 

33X 



5 

BOX 



7 

712 



1 

lOOZ 



I 

ox 



10 

SOX 



9 
67X 



irviod. 



^Subjects who«e scores improved by more than .4 years in the six-month 
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Instructors* Ratings 

loatructors provided two general ratings for each ALE enrollee In their 
bl'vedcly reports: a rating of atti«tude towards the program^ and a rating of 
progress In learning. Both ratings used a five-point s<cale ranging from — 
Excellent— to ''S" — Unsatisfactory. Female subjects, in general* were rated as 
having better attitudes and as making better progress (see Table 7). Ratings from 
Pittsburg were "Viorse"/ on the average, than ratings from the other sites. 



Table 7 

IIALB AND FEHALE ENBOLLEES BY SITE AND TEACHER'S BI-WEEiCLT RATINGS 

DURUfG SIX-MONTR PERIOD 



Clncltmatl Pittsburgh St. touls 

Teacher's Bl-Weekly Male Female Male Female Hale Female 

Ratings 



Kean Rating-Attitude 2.95 2.15 3.5 2.6 1.6 2.2 

Ilean Rating-Progress 3.2 2.35 3.8 3.0 2.6 2.7 



Other Site Results 

Much of the data produced by the Experiment In the first six months can 
most usefully be reported in narratlvet rather than statistical* descriptions. 
The small number of ALB subjects who stayed In the Experiment throu^out the 
first six months » and the consequent Inapproprlateness of statistical summaries , 



^ Hiean average ratings were, In each casei higher In Pittsburgh. In 

O terms of the scales used» however, the lower the rating the better the attitude 
ERJC or progress. 
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dlctates this course. 
Claclanatl 

The 25 ALE enroTlees who stayed In the Experiment throughout the first 
six months were severely disadvantaged with respect to their school experience. 
Both male and female enrollees in this group averaged 8.7 grades completed in 
school; 10 of the 13 male enrollees had left school for behavioral reasons (didn't 
like school, were in trouble, or were expelled); five of the 12 female enrollees 
had left school for similar reasons ^ and the rest had dropped out for family or 
personal reasons (Illness, pregnancy). These educational backgrounds Implied 
remedial education problems that were as grave, or graver, than those of NYC out- 
of-3chool enrollees in general. ^ The relatively better showing of the Cincinnati 
ALE group— compared to other ALE groups—thus represented achievements despite 
severe educational problems. 

Initial CAT tests indicated that more of the male enrollees (67 percent) 
than of the female enrollees (25 percent) were functionally Illiterate (^radi 
levels of 5.0 or below). As we have seen, male enrollees had as high attendance 
rates as female enrollees. Attendance data showed, in fact, that enrollees with 
low scores— both male and female— had somewhat higher attendance rates than high 
scorers. As might be expected, enrollees who scored above the 5.0 grade level at 
the outset of the Experiment were more apt to make measurable progress than were 
the low scorers. Even though the number of enrollees Involved was too small to 



In Phase II of the Retrospective study the average school p.rade com- 
pleted of NYC enrollees was 9.7; behavioral reasons were associated with 35 per- 
cent of the male, and 45 percent of the female, enrollees' dropouts; and situa- 
tional dropout reasons only were given by 35 percent of the female enrollees. 
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warrant definite conclusions, the Cincinnati results suggest that, in this site, 
the Experiment achieved gome success in the remedial education of disadvantaged 
y-uo8 people. The severity of educational problems in the Cincinnati ALE group 
suggested, i„ .addition, that the yardstick of academic progress (more than .4 
years in six months) may have been too crude to reflect some of the academic 
achievement of this program. 
Pittabur fj jh 

The six-month "survivors" of the Pittsburgh ALE group were even fewer 
than m Cincinnati-seven nale enrollees and ten female enrollees. Test results 
were even more partial. Information indicated that these enrollees-like those 
in Cincinnati-had severe educational handicaps. The average school grade com- 
pleted was 8.7 for both male and female enrollees. More than half of the male 
enrollees, and 50 percent of the female enrollees, reported that they left school 
for reasons that suggested maladjustment to school-didn' t like school, didn't 
get along with teachers, expelled, and the like. The other half of the female 
enrollees left for family or personal reasons-four because of pregnancy, and 
one to take care of her mother. 

The average attendance rate of the female enrollees was 25 percent 
higher than that of the male enrollees; and, among enrollees with useable CAT 
scores, female enrollees were more apt to have made measurable academic progress 
than were male enrollees. Although the initial Pittsburgh ALE group had a 50:50 
sex ratio, all of the male enrollees-lt will be recalled-met in one class groun, 
while the female enrollees met in two smaller and separate groups. These and 
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other Pittsburgh ALE arrangements were not conclusively associated with Experiment 
results. It was nevertheless of interest that Pittsburgh gave no indication of 
having overcoK the male: female differentials with respect to remedial education. 
St. Louis 

The small initial ALE enrollment in St. Louis compounded the difficulties 
of getting useable results in this site. Of the 30 initial ALE enrollees in this 
site, only 10 were still in the l^xperlment at the end of six months. This group 
was augmented by one female enrollee who entered the GED class directly;^ and 
all except one of the group were female. Tlie educational level of the St. Louis 
group was sooewhat hi^^er than that of the other groups--the male enrollee had 
completed 10 grades, and the female enrollees averaged 9.3 grades. None of the 
St. Louis enrollees in this ^'survivor" group reported that he or she had left 
school for reasons that suggedted maladjustment to school. Progress was most 
frequently reported in the St. Louis group. These results suggested that the 
ALE arrangements in St. Louis provided effective remedial education. The ed- 
ucational problems of the St. Louis group were less extensive than those in the 
other sites, however, so that it is difficult to gauge the relative effectiveness 
of the St. Louis program on the basis of six-month results « 
SumiiBary 

Terminations from the Experiment — even though many of them were consonant 
with NYC program objectives — not only reduced the number of ALE subjects but 

^In St. Louis, a separate GED preparation group began but used other 
instructional materials for the first three months until the Job Corps materials 
became available. At that polnt» bi-weekly reports for GED class enrolleed were 
supplied regularly for the duration of the Experiment. \ 

erJc 
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implled that the duration of NYC remedial education was often a function of factors 
unrelated to educational achlevenent. Effective educational remediation nmy thus 
often entail the establishment of post-NYC educational participation ior the in- 
adequately remediated teralnee. 

There were no indications that the ALE had been more of a factor in 
termination than other NYC remedial education programs. On the contrary, there 
were some indicatlons-partlcularly in Clnclnnati~that the Experiment had effect- 
ively involved enrollees with severe educational deficiencies. Such enrollees- 
early dropouts from school, often maladjusted to the school environment and often 
maie-are most In need of educational remediation and least apt to become Involved 
with conventional "dropout" schooling. 
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IV 

Later DevelopMnta and Results 



The Accelerated Learning Experiment had two phases: an initial period 
of six aonths. described in the preceding chapter; and a second period of nine 
months in which aodiflcations indicated by the initial experienca could be in- 
stituted in the several sites. This chapter reports the changes that occurred 
in the aecoad ALB period, and evaluative results for the entire course of. the 
Experiment. Nine case- atudles illustrate those results and conclude the chapter. 
Modi flea tlona In the Programs 

The ALE program In Cincinnati experienced two changes several months 
after the end of the first six month period: counseling of the enrollees, which 
had been provided separately, waa taken over by one of the teachers In order to 
provide a closer relationship between the counseling and teaching functions, and 
the arrangeaencs were terminated for paying enrollees the regular MYC hourly 
rates for attending classes. There was an expansion of decentralleed classrooms 
to a nuo^er of other larger NYC work sites In Cincinnati. These, however, were 
staffed, supervised and supplied with Inetnictional materials by the Cincinnati 
Board of Education. Insufficient data aco available to rc-.ch any conclusions about 
the results of the establishment of additional work site classrooms In Cincinnati. 

In Pittsburgh, the Accelerated Learning Experiment as It existed during 
the first six months was discontinued. Instead, the Pittsburgh Board of Education 
assumed responsibility for staffing and supervising four decentralized NYC class- 
rooms located In different areas of the city. Three of the four classrooms used 
Instructional materials supplied by the Pittsburgh Board of Education; the fourth, 
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the Kay Boys' Club site, used the Job Corps progranaed material, originally 
provided for the Accelerated Laarniug Experiment. In response to dissatisfaction 
with the schedule of three-hour classes twice per week, during the first six 
■ooths, all classes net daily for two hours. 

The ALE program in St. Louis continued und.anged in the second phase 
of the Bxperlnent. 

Pittshurah Phase 2 Results 

Initial arrangements had Included the testing of Pittsburgh enrollees 
at the four sites with the Metropolitan Achievement Test^ upon entry into and 
exit from the program. These arrangements were unproductive, however. In that 
teat scores at entry wew avalUble for only a few of the enrollees, and desolte 
frequent requests, no fiirther test scores were provided. 

Data on enrollment and attendance at the four Pittsburgh aites con- 
stituted the principal quantitative information from Plstsburgh in the second 
ALE period. Tfiere was considerable variation in total enrollment and percent 
of male enrollees (see Table 8). The best attendance rate (56 percent) occurred 
in the Downtown site, where only 29 percent of the enrollees were males. At 
the Kay Boya' Club site, where the male enrollment was 69 percent, the atten- 
dance was 50 percent— higher than at Northslde (which had about the same sex 
ratio) and East Liberty with only 45 percent males. 



^A standard achievement test used by the Pittsburgh PiAlic School System. 
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Table 8 

CHARACTERISTICS AND ATTENDAxMCE, ALE PHASE 2, PITTSBURGH SITES 



Characteristics Downtown East Liberty Northside Kay Boys' Club 



Number enrolled 150 73 

Percent male enrollees 29% 45% 71% 59j 

Attendance rate^ 56% 42% 40Z 50Z 



•Oayfi attended/possible days of attendance 

Compared to the attendance of Pittsburgh enrollees during the first six 
month, (see Table 2). attendance was generally lower in Pittsburgh in Phase 2. 
These results indicated that the Pittsburgh program modifications Jere not 
follwed by improved attendance. 

The relatively high attendance rate at the Kay Boys' Club site— the 
only site using Job Corps materials and one in which mffe eurolleed predominated- 
suggested that this system of remedial education was certainly as successful as 
the school system's program. Many other variables were undoubtedly involved in 
these results, however, and the quantitative results of the second phase of the 
ALE in Pittsburgh thus did not peralt firm conclusions. 

In addition to quantitative results. Phase 2 of the Pittsburgh ALE 
produced some interesting qualitative results in the form of teachers' observations. 
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In general, the Job Corps inatructlonal materials were found to be satisfactory 
If suppleMDted in various ways to be discussed later. Teachers using materials 
supplied by the Board of Education Evinced the deaire to use the Job Corps 
■aterlals, particularly the GED, because they felt that they were specifically 
designed to provide what the enrollees would need to pass the GED testa, and 
would give note uniform preparation than the Board of Education «aaterial8. 

Pittsburgh ALE teachers also reported that the decentralitation of the 
NYC educational centers was advantageous for the enrollees because it Increased 
convenience and accessibility, but it led to a certain amount of isolation for 
the teachera. Several of the fringe benefits of teaching In a regular school 
setting were sacrificed: the opportimity to talk and exchange Ideaa with other 
teachera about the day-to-day problems of teaching and particularly about any 
students with special problens; and the opportunity for mutual support and for 
cooperation on difficult tasks ainong teachera whoae experience and fields of 
education vary, and from admlniatratlve staff, guidance counselors and other 
personnel usually available in a larger urban high school. 

The laolAtlon of the teachers placed in a decentralized site should 
be conpenaated for by supportive activity on the part of the school system and 
the NYC counaelors and administrative staff. 
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.men data collection in the Accelerated Learning Experiment was ended 
in April. 1969, the Experiment had nm for 15 months and had InvoXved some 277 
onoUees in addition to those involved only in the Phase 2 Plttaburgh programs. 
Jin t'Migrh of ALE experience and the kinds of information Indicating ALE outccimes 
• '1 cimaiderably between enrollees. In looUng at the outcomes of the Experi- 
• rhecefore, three broad categories were used in order to reflect as many 
lie..8 as posnible. These categories and the Information that they Involved 

^' 'Academic Achievement Indicated by CAT results, as follows: 

a. Outstanding Progress—reading and/or arithmetic grade levels 
improved by 1.0 grades, o$ more. 

b. Moderate Progress— reading and/or arithmetic grade levels 
improved by .6 to 1.0 grades. 

c:. Minimal Progress—reading and/or arithmetic grade levels 

improved by .4 to .6 grades, 
d. Initial acadenic progress after which enrollee lost Interest. 
A ttitudinal Achievement Indicated by: 

a. Good attendance and attitude for six months or more (no 
discernible academic progress). 

b. Good attendance and attitude. In program less than three 
months and therefore could not be tested. 

c. Initial good attendance after which enrollee lost Interest. 
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3. No Progress indicated by: 

a. Irregular attendance and lack of academic progress or no reports 
of attltudinal improvement (in ALE two to six months). 

b. In ALE less than two months and no serious effort to learn. 
Female enrollees were very .significantly more apt than male enrollees 

to produce 8o«« evidence of achievement; and. furthennore. female enrollees were 
Significantly „K,re apt to produce test results that indicated academic achievement 
(see Table 9). These indications that disadvantaged young women were ,„ore ant 
to profit from additional educational opportunities were in line with the findings 
of other part, of the longitudinal NYC research. In view of the generally poor 
participation of male enrollees in NYC remedial education programs, one of the 
most striking aspects of the hLE results was the indication that nearly half of 
the male subjects made some discernible progress during the petiod of their ALE 
participation. 

In two of the ALE sites-Cincinnati and St. Louis-male enrollees were 
as apt as female enrollees to have made discernible progress while In the Experi- 
ment (see Table 10). Male enrollees were very significantly less apt to have 
made progress in Pittsburgh. Although the number of er^rollees in the various 
ALE site groups was often too small to warrant drawlnp hard-and-fast ccmcluslons. 
both composite and site results indicated that the educational procedures used 
in the Experiment had achieved a measure of success with male as well a« with 
female isnrollees. 
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Table 9 

OUTCOMES IN THE ACCELERATED LEARNING EXPERIMENT, ALL MALE AND FPIALE ENROLLEES 



Outcomes 



Male 
N-130 



Female 
N-147 



Total 
N-277 



Academic Achievement 

Outstanding progress 
Moderate progress 
Minimal progress 
Progress, then lost Interest 



Percent 



21 

3 

6 

6 



Percent 



6% 
9 
8 
5 



Percent 



1*7. 
6 

7 

5 



Subtotal, academic achievement 



17% 



28% 



22% 



Attltudlnal Achievement 

Good, In ALE 6 months or more 9 

Good, In ALE less than 3 months 18 

Good, ehen lost Interest 3 



Subtotal, attltudlnal achievement 30% 



8 
21 
8 



37% 



8 

20 
6 



34% 



No Progress 

In i\LE 2-6 months 
In ALE le ss than 2 months 



Stibtotal, no progress 



27 
28 



55% 



20 
lA 



34% 



23 
21 



44% 



TOTAL 

Not categorized (number)* 



102% 
(3) 



99% 
(1) 



100% 
(4) 



Incapacitated by physical or mental illness. 
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Table 10 

ALE OUTCOMES BY SITE AND SEX OF SUBJECT 



Outcomeii 



Cincinnati Plttaburah St. Louis 
M F M F ~M f" 

N-74 H-48 N-36 N-30 



Percent 



Percent 



N-20 N-69 



Percent 



Itade Prog ress In Remedial Education 
Evidenced by teat results 
Evidenced by attitude reports 

Made Prog ress and Then Lost Interest 

Made No Dlecemlble Prepress 

TOTAL 

Mot categorized (number)^ 



30 


27Z 
21 


02 
14 


352 
21 


162 
37 


162 
38 


102 


19Z 


32 


32 


162 


142 


472 


332 


832 


412 


322 


322 


1012 


1002 


1002 


1002 


1012 


1002 


(1) 


(0) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(0) 



^Incapacitated by mental or physical Illness. 

In other NYC research, the success of enrollees In the program was 
associated with age In that older enrollees were more apt to do well l„ their 
work assignments and to impress their counselors and supervisors as being well- 
adjusted to work training. 1 These indications of success in the NYC were also 
positively associated with employment success in a post-NYC period, as waa level 

Program." paj^ ""^"^ ^''-^^P^ A Formal Skill Training 
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of educatlooAl achlev«aent. These results indicated that age might be a factor 
in ALE success. An Investigation of the relationship of age to ALE outcomes, 
however, Indicated no clear-cut effect (see Table 11). The average age of en- 
rollees i#Ch male ted tenale—^ho progressed in ALE was very similar to the 
average age of tho9e nho nade no progress. Among male enrollees, those who pro- 
gressed and then lost interest were oldest » on the average; while female enrollees 
In this cAtAgory we to youngest, on the average. 

■ Table 11 

ALE OUTCOMES AND AGE, MALE AND FEtlALE ENROLLEES 

'a: = 

Mean Yeara of Age* 
Outcones • Male Female 



r 

Made Progress 






Test results 


18.2 


18.5 


Attitude and attendance 


18.2 


18.8 


Progressed, then lost interest 


18.9 


18.3 


Made no discernible progress 


18.0 


18.5 



Age on. ^%t7 into ALE. 



C—a Studltfl 



Tc 

case 0tudi«fl 
Career Cotne 
teachers* hi 
C« 

enrollee, vli 
which served 
for a cleric 
f ormance in 
take full-tl 
Ca 

cause she wa 
» havin 
ax&chia» nig 
score vaa 7. 
score vaa 8. 
months. Elg 
continues tc 
testing very 
trans ferr^d 
prograa/' 

"sickness In 
Career Couna 
his response 
alency. An 
Hi 

Eight nontha 
remained the 
arrangenents 
excellent » a 
When he tem 
indicated a 
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ro illustrate some of the factors involved in the Experiment, several 
IS are included in this report* Soiitces of Information are the 
iseling Interviews, the California Achievement Test scores and the 
>i-^eekly reports on each enrollee* 

:ase I illustrates a successful outcome: how the needs of a female 
ihose education has been interruoted^ were being m^t by the Experiment 
id as the link between her Initial enrollment status and eligibility 
Leal co-op program. Cas«i 2 reports on a male enrollee whose per- 
I the Experiment was highly rated and who left after elg^t months to 
^Ime employment. 

Jasa^: Female, age 20, dropped out of school after ei^th grade be- 
ras sick and (brought she had tuberculosis. Was older than rest of 
Lug repeated first and fourth grades. From a large family in App- 
Lgrated to Cincinnati and lived there alone. Her Initial CAT wading 
f.2 and the math score was 7.0. At the end of five months, her reading 
J.O, a gain of eight months, and her math score was 8.1, a gain of 11 
l^t months after enrolling, the teacher's report stated, "Progress 
:o be quite good. According to enrollee's previous counselor^ she is 
ry high In clerical skills. Consequently, enrollee will probably be 
I to clerical co-op as aoon as she successfully completes the GED 



^ase_2: Hale, age 19, who dropped out in the tenth grade because of 
ja family - economic reasons.*' In response to the question in the 
isellng Interview about what he would like to get out of the Experiment, 
le was, "would like to improve reading, possibly my high school equiv- 
I good in math." 

[is Initial CAT gave him a score of 5,1 In reading and 6.4 in math. 
18 later hla reading score had moved to 6.4 while his mAth score had 
le same. During his enrollment, a speech problem was detected and 
:s made for an examination and speech therapy. His attendance was 
and he received consistently favorable reports from his teacher, 
ninated at the end of eight months for permanent employment, he 
i desire to continue his education. 
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Aside from the gains made in academic achievement, a nixn^er of enrollees 
gained side benefits of attitudinal chanr^ through participation in the classroom. 
Cases 3 and 4 are examples of some of the more obvious attitudinal changes among 
male enrollees . 



Caae__3: Male, age 17, who completed sixth grade and left because 
was in some trouble and they took me out of school." His initial, thrce^onth 
and six-month CAT reading scores were all belofw the third grade level, but there 
was a 15 point gain in raw scores. His CAT math scores progressed from 5,1 to 
6.4 on the three-month test, and then Inexplicably dropped back to 5. 1 on the 
six-nonth test. His attendance was excellent but he presented considerable 
dJ-ciplinary problems in the classroom. By the end of the first six-month 
period, the teachers reported that he probably made the most noticeable change 
in attitude while in the Experiment of all the enrollees, "He became less of 
a discipline problem almost overnight, after counselor solicited his assistance 
in securing refreshments for the class one morning," Both his attitude and work 
improved, as a result.. 

Case^A: Male, age 18, who left school after completing the 11th grade 
because of family finances and because "guys didn^t take to me." His initial, 
three-month and six-month CAT reading scores were 7.1, 5.9, and 6.8, and his 
initial, three-month and six-month math scores were 6.8, 7.2, and 6.5, indicating 
no academic progress during the first six-month period. He tended to do well in 
reading but to avoid math. Early in his enrollment he needed much attention, 
caused discipline problems in class and it was necessary to send him out of class 
two days to keep order. Teachers reported a gradual Improvement in progress and 
attitude and less aggressive and attention-seeking behavior. He received some 
special tutoring in math and responded well. During his seventh month in the 
program, he began attending night school, and terminated after ten months in the 
Experiment to take a permanent job with the Kroger Company as a trainee. His 
first contact with the company came about through one of the company personnel 
who was doing some volunteer work with the Experiment enrollees. 

Cases 5 and 6 show the difficulty in evaluating the results of the 

Experiment because of the variety of reasons for which an enrollee might stop 

coming to classes. Cose 5 made outstanding progress for six months but was then 

reassigned to another Job within the NYC. Our data collection techniques did 

not provide any Information about whether she continued to improve her academic 
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akllls. Case 6 left after about two moaths to return to school and while the 
ALE program aay have helped motivate him to made the decision, we do not know 
how l<mg he stayed in school or how much he was able to learn. 

^a2e_5- Female, age 20, who left school to get married and was one of 
cne tew NIC enrollees who asked permission to attend classes. She was frequenUy 
reported to be one-half hour or more early for class and had continuous high 
ratings on attitude and progress. Her teacher reported that she "apparently 
sets realistic goals and has ability to follow throu^." Her initial, three-month, 
and slx-oonth scores ic math were: 7.3. 7.8. and 8.5. Her initial, three-month, 
and six-month scores in reading were: 7.0. 7.5. and 8.1. Her attendance in class 
was terminated when she was transferred to another work site outside the class- 
room area by her counselor at the end of six months, but she was still hopeful 
of getting a diploma. '* 

Case^: Male, who dropped out after ninth grade because "I Just didn't 
go back, but said he wanted to graduate. His initial CAT reading score was 
b.l and his math score was 7.7. Entering the program in ml d-Sep tender , he was 
not tested again because in mld-Hovember he re-entered full-time day school. 

Keeping the ievel of motivation high enough so that attendance and 
academic progress were maintained was a constant problem with many enrollees. 
The most tangible incentive used to encourage attendance was paynent for tine 
spent in ^^^'-.e classroom at the sane rate as the work assignment. One site pro- 
vided only partial payment for classroom time, a second provided full hourly 
coopenaation. and the third paid for one hour extra for each of the two days 
spend in class to compensate for travel costs. Ceae 7 illustrates the part 
played by financial incentives in encouraging attendance and progress. Though 
it sunmerices only one enrollee's NYC educational experience, it !• representative 
of several very similar situations which occurred when compensation for attend* 
ance was terminated after the Experiment had been in operation for nine months. 
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C ase 7; Male, age 19. who completed eighth grac^e and left school be- 
cause I kept Blsslng a lot of days so I Just quit." He reported In the Career 
Counseling Inte-vlew that he wants to finish high school. Hia initial and 
three-«mth CAT reading scores wer- 5.9 and 6.8. and his math scores were 7.1 and 
7-b. During the first three month; in the program the teacher reported that his 
attendance was excellent and he wa» working hard. At the end of three months he 
began working with the CBD materials, waa reported coming to class early and 
maintaining his attendance and excellent work habits. At the end of six nontha 
the teacher mentioned that he had evinced interest in preparing for entry into ' 
an apprenticeship program. Shortly after, the hourly pay for attendance was 
terminated, and his teacher reported that he was reacting to the loss of pay. 
Within a few weeks, he was terminated from the program because of excess absen- 
te».:' - n. 

For some of the male enrollees, hourly compensation for attendance was 
not sufficient to promote diligence in academic work, nor did attention and en- 
couragement from the teacher seem to be effective. Cases 8 and 9 indicate the 
experience of one male enrollee whose initial reading score was low and another 
male enrollee whose initial scores were fairly high. Both were apparently low 
in motivation and teachers' efforts had little effect. 

8 ; Mrle, age 18, who completed eighth grade, and left school 
bec«s««. Teachers really bugged me. Couldn't get along-they would' ve put me 
in Jail because I would have hit one of them. 1 have a bad temper-explode 
easily. He said that he vould "like to complete school but not public school- 
1 11 come here all the time. Here you get aore attention." 

Early in his enrollmant, his attendance rate was 100 percent but the 
teacher reported that "C. 's nind is elsewhere" and that he had severe reading 
problera and was rather limited intellectually. After two months, his attend- 
ance was poor and he "wastes much of time. We have been unable to help hln 
achieve sufficient motivation." Five months after entering his attendance had 
improved but We was reported as wasting much time Just stalling on the math 
program. He completed the first six months and ^*hen the NYC educational program 
was changed in format and he was assigned to another classroom staffed by Board 
of Education teachers, he attended sporadically for a few weeks and then ter- 
minated. 

Ca8e_9: Male, age 19, who complet^^d the ninth grade and dropped out 
because he said he couldn't adjust to the school situation and the attitudes of 
the administration. He evinced an Interest in finishing college and was charact- 
erised as bright and able by the Experiment teachers. His initial and three-month 
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of the first six months he was scheduled to take the GED i ► /Ji^ ^ 

on the dute «er f<>«fi«» j "«»i«:u to cane cne GEO test but failed to aimear 

pl^t "^^^ tertninated from the HYC for pet««»ent 

Although these case studies end on a rather discouraging note, a good 
sx-noarlzatlon of the meaning of participation In the Experiment for a large 
P-oportlon of the enrollees appears In the words of an enrollee telling ri,out h« 
experience : 



I think myself that this 1« really a good 
progiani, because with this kind of class- 
room situation you can learn and say and 
tell if you* re not a brain. You can ex- 
press yourself inore freely. You can feel 
more at er<8e and mt have to feel dunb 
and feel real bad and enbarrasaed in front 
of students who are real smart in alaoat 
all their studies and Ideas. But most of 
all I think If you try your b^*st and try 
to help the teacher get it in your head 
this i-n*t just a place to mass off but 
a place to start learning without Just 
being passed on and on from one class to 
another. 



The ALE Workshop 



The Kxperl-ent concluded with a three-day workshop^ held In Waehington. 
D.C., in April. 1969. Teachers aad admlnls^ratora fro- the tS,ree AlE .Itca. 
repr^t^Uv^ ^ ^^^^ Adiilnlstratloa of the D.partii«t of Ubor and 

fro. the Job Corps, and other persoos Involved In re^dlal education for dis- 
advantaged youth participated In the workshop.^ 

Ihe workshop was organized Into discussion sections focused on problen 
areas that vst. generally recognized or had bec««e saUent in the course of the 
E«perl»ent.3 Additional Issues emerged from the discussion groups, Bad fro- the 
general discussion sessions that followed the reports of the discussion groups. 
The purpose of the workshop was to davelop realistic guidelines for the effective 
provision cf remedial education to Jlfd out-of-school «nroll-s. these guidelines, 
the resultant, of Ali «cperl.nce. participant expertise, and the discussion process, 
•re reported in this chepter. 

t 

^' remedial education p ronraa should be d ^rmn^^ ^Ufd and claa— 

rooms Should be located within lar«. work or In ^ro^t^lty to a .lu,r.r 

work sites . 

In making arrangements for space and equipment for a rmmsdlal education 
program, the first consideration Is location of apace convenient to the work site. 
What would be regarded as an Ideal classroom situation usually 1. Umlted severely 

fund. nr«v!Sj «»de possible through Offfle* of Hsonomlc Opporeunlty 

funds provided under contract nuaber €99-2058. »^i»oitnwity 

2 

See Appendix A for listing of workshop pateielp^ts. 
ERiQaioo^J^Jj^PP'"*'^" " °^ workshop, and App^U q for outline of 
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by vhat U Available without coat and In a conv«si«i^^ n^imdaa, Tbmn U a distinct 
advantagi to locating claasrooBB near the work altvs; t 18 sore conducive to good 
attendance rates than a single central location becaa** cost and tlM involved 
in tranaportation between classrooo and work site am ataiadsad. Decentralization 
Alone doea not solve the actendance problem, but centr^Usation exacerbates it. 

Anoeher advantage of locating the classrooo. at or near the work site Is 
that it ia roBoved from the regular school atmosphere. A third benefit is the 
reaultant potential for buldUng a closer relationahip betwean the work alte «id 
the educational component. 

There are some disadvantsgea to decentralization. Decentralized sites 
do not have the aupportive services available in the regular school site., and 
thia is especially difficult for beginning teachers who may need additional 
guidance and support. If classrooms are at some distance from vber. administration 
end aupportive aervlces are located, there may be problems In distribution of 
materials and communication among staff membera. Decentralization may result 
In non-coverage of those work aitea which have few enrollees and are located 
some diatmace from any of the larger sites. However, none of these problems, 
are insurmountable and may be considerably easier to cope with than maintaining 
attendance among many enrolleea with difficult transportation problems. 

2* space required by the daaaroom is closely reUted to the 
nuaber end characteria tics of the enrolle e s it serves. Snace aelected ahould be 
adequate to allow for unconventional seating ^.j ^p 1, and ermarer Amn u^unl 
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ac orage and dlgpUy facilities for macerlala . 

Opdmum claaaroom space Is dependent upon the TiTsiber In the class. 
Either the nuiber which it has been decided the class will serve shoald determine 
the sUe necessary for the classroom or the space available must be considered 
vhen deciding the slse of the class. HYC enrollees' deviation from the regular 
chool population necessitates innovation and deviation from £he usual classroom. 
Is recoimKBdcd that the classroom he large enough so that students will not 
cr«»ced but small enough so that the instructor can reach each student easily 
<n order to provide special attention. Other recoBmiended features are that th« 
seating arrangements be in a circular or U-shap. or around a large table to create 

informal atmosphere and promote opportunity for students to become acquainted, 
i nllvldual space at the tables -hould allow for enough elbow room since enrollees 
■.3/ be Irritated by bodUy contact. Some small individual tables or desks around 
tlie fringes of the room will serve thoae who need temporary quiet and privacy, 
ii^il a blackboard should 1,e available at the back or side of the room. For restless 
cuoilees, deairable features are a coollng-off comer with reading material, 
»nd access to some recreation facilities in an adjoining or nearby room. 

The teacher should be seated at the table with the students or moving 
them constantly, working with individuals and groups, rather than waiting 
lot enrolleea to come to him for help. If the teacher has a desk, it should not 
be at the fromt of the r.jm. and should be pushed against the wall so that It 
ikes not separata the teacher from the enrollees. 
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Bec«ua« a progranned learning system uses nnich acre Instructional material 
than Is used In a conventional classroom, space must be available for storing 
the materials so that they are easily accessible and each student can select what 
he needs. Uck of enough space for storage adversely affects the~efficlency of 
the system. If possible, the materials should be placed at one end of the room 
or m a central location where they can be obtained without difficulty. If the 
classroom is w,ed for other purposes, material may be stored in boxes in a cabinet 
or closet and ta.'cen out each day for display or> a table. The furniture arranRement 
In the classroom should be stable to encourage a feeling of comfort, ease and 
belonging among the enrollees. Having to re-arrange the room before using it 
ead» day may lead to a chaotic atmosphere. 

In atcempting to create a classroom environment which is conducive to 
learning and teaching, it should be kept in mind that both the ph|Bilcal and 
emotional climate have an effect upon and are affected by the teacher as well as 
the enrollees. The total objectives of the educational program will set the 
tone for the classrcOTJ. but the teacher's needs and Interests also contribute 
to both the physical and emotional atmosphere. If the teaciter needs a certain 
degree of order in the classroom to teach effectively, he should be honest about 
his requirements so that the enrollees know what the teacher's expectations are. 

Overall, the classroom should present as attractive and pleasant an 
appearance as possible. Posters, pictures, and displays can be used to brighten 
the room and engage the enrollees' Interest. Movable screens will serve as 
bulletin boards In a room which is used for other purposes at other times of the 
day. 
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^' optimum nunfcer of enroll aaa per te«gher varlea betirecn ^i»ht 

ggcLjifteea^jg^gndegt upco the achlevem^r l^ yei the t ^hMvlor^ ch.r,..>r.,M., 

y i die enrol led a- 

Optimum cUss size for a remedial education class using programed In- 
struction 18 decenained primarily by the enrollees* behavior and acadendc needs. 
U the class is coapoeed of a large number of beginning readers or of those In 
: - GEU program, if there Is wide variation In achievement level within the group, 
'n if there arc one or more disruptive enrollees present, a smaller number for 
the teacher to work with is desirable. If all levels of work are Included in 
the ss^ claasrocm and beginning renters evince enfcarsssment before their oeers 
wi.o are working 'n advanced reading, it is better to group bsglnnlag reader, 
separately. 

TWO teachers working with a larger group can provide increased flex- 
ibility and opportunity for each enrollee to have more time with a teacher. Team 
teaching also me.ms that the two teachers can augment and provide support for 
eacl. other in dealing with problems. Conversely, team teaching can lead to 
problems of authority in the classroom. The success of such a ten approach is 
dependent cn the personalities of the team meid>er8| epacliil training may be 
required so that teachers can work together effectively. 

Claasce should be on a daily basis, in .K>min. or haf^r^ rK> 

work aflslffinent. Daily attendance should h e reouirad r^ff ^ rdles. of A> 

Mslgnmeat schedule > 

Although it may be easier from the standpoint of the work aaslgnment 
to achedule the remedial education component in longer «id less frequ«»t blocki 
O 
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ot t.«. .„ch . .chectale u not =o.d„cl™ ro „,tl.u. le.„u.,. ^ .^.^ . 
-a, P.r ^r^^^, „ ^^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ 

ed«c.ti«.I «p.rt«c. presided .„ not .ufHdentl, fre,ue.t to result 1„ ^ 

P.rc.1,*!. gin.. „.ny enrolU« h.,e , probU, „f „,.i„i„g ^„ 

from xmm class sessloa to the next. 

Therefore, dally classes are essential and th«y should be scheduled In 

the «,mlng before the work asslgn^ot. Although there are problems of tardiness 
for ex..... held earlier 1„ .he -omlng. the enrollees are fresh an. „ore interested 
th«a they .re In afternoon classes when experience has shown that attendance is 
lower and enrollee. are less attentive and «,re Inclined to sleep. dsydre«, «^ 
talk. 

If schedultog claases for after the work assignment is unavoidable, 
such cl«.e. .hould be ««ller .o that the teacher can give »ore individual ' 
attention. Anothf r consideration is that young »en who have been out on work 
assign«nts which leave the. hot and dirty ™.y ,e reluctant to come to class under 
these circuttstances. 

The f.ct that many of the work assignments are on a fmir-day-per-veek 
basis «d. m some work .ites. the four days are rotated, greatly co«pUc.tes 
the dally cIms attend«,ce but «feotdd not change its mandatory character. In a 
remedial eduction progrw where the enrollee is compensated for l.*>th work and 
das. attendee, if the compensation covers only a four-day work «^k, he may 
perceive expen.es for tran.portatlon on the fifth day as out-of-pocket, and his 
attend«»ce on that day m.y suffer. But m progr,^ where enrollee. .re compensated 
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oDly in part or not at all for their ti« In claims , experience he. eho^n this to 
have no greet effect on attendance. 

It is especielly Important that beginning readers and those In the OH) 
prograa n.t as fr«,uently as possible, the latter because of the need to complete 
all the necessary work and take the GED test while their retention Is still good. 

Prior to atcendfmce at remedial education classes, NYC enroUees should 
participate in an orientation program during which preliminary placement testing 
can be accompUshed. and they can be introduced to the proper use of the proRrammed 
materials. 

5- yog Buuclnum effectivenaa s. the ootimum amount of dallT class ti— 
should be three hours, wh^ch meana fi f teen hours of education p >> 

B«perl<nce In remedial education and programmed learning leads to the 
conclusion that each cla«« period should be not less than two nor more than three 
hours long In order to afford the enrollee enough time to settle down to productive 
activity for a sufficient length of time to accomplish something tangible without 
extending the time to the point where he becomes bored and weary. Three hours 
per day Is considered the optimum time for effective remediation to take place. 
This win depend on the teacher's ability to maintain the enrollees' Interest and 
to use the time to greatest advantage. Many variables affect the length of time 
enrollees are able to work In programmed material before their interest flags 
- d boredom sets in: the maturity of the individual, the level «t which he Is 
working, and whether he is attending class in the morning, or after the work 
assignment. 
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Ihe length of tlae devoted to each sectlOD of work mat re«ln aoneiihat 
fUxlble bet ehould be approxiiaately an hour, with or without breaks. Be«Lnning 
readers -ay need to have shorter periods between breaks. The teacher will have 
to be alert to such signs of boredoo and fatigue as restlessness and disruptive 
behavior. An attempt should be nade to let each enrollee proceed at his own 
pace, with some guidance from the teacher if the enroUeo's expectations do not 
appear to be commensurate with his ability. 

For those enrollees who want more work than the class time allows, 
home work may be used to supplement work in the classroom, but routine assignment 
of home work may be accompanied by such problems as possible loss or damage of 
the Instructional materials, an adverse home situation v-iiich doe. not provide 
suitable conditions for learning, or excessive socializing In class If work 
is done at home. Although home work should not be totally ruled out. It Is useful 
only for the highly motivated. 

^' Job Corps programmed Instructional materiala, In general, are 

satisfactory for_this program but have some .^W q us deficiencies which need snecial 
procedures to remedy. S uch procedures can be developed . 

The Job Corps system of programmed instnictiooal material was selected 
for the Experiment for two primary reaaons: (a) it was a complete system pro- 
viding for a range of educational achievement from pre-reading and pre-math to 
GED readiness; and (b) the Job Corps system included diagnostic tests and pro- 
cedures that permitted students to enter the program at different levels and to 
proceed at thair own pace. Experience with the Job Corps system bor^-e out the 
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lmportaQC« of these features, but also disclosed problew — soae of i4ildi were 
Ispllclt In the features theaselves. Our discussion of Job Corps las&erLals is, 
accordingly, divided Into deficiencies associated with range and deflclendet. 
associated vlth placement procedures. 

a) The desirable characteristics of being complete, self-contained 
and flexible are acconpanled by the problem of the material's complexity and 
sheer bulk. This creates some difficulties for the teachers who must gain a 
command of the system's hundreds of units if they are to be used efficiently and 
effectively* 

Although there is some duplication in the material, attempts to simplify 
It by condensing it or combining it Into small units would be of limited value. 
The foxttat of numeroua ahort units is advantageous for enrollees working In the 
Iwer level material because a frequent shift from one unit to another helps to 
oalntaln their interest levels. 

The experience of the past year indicates that the teachers do not find 
the material too difficult to administer but a better explanation of how it Is 
to be used, and the elimination of much of the elaborate record*keeping would 
ease the burden on the teadier and leave more time for actual wosk with the 
enrolleea. The complicated identification ayatem fot the various units should 
he simplified to make It easier for enrollees to keep track of their positions 
in the program. A solution may be to group the units of reading and math Into 
Irvels with the requirement that each enrollee must complete an entire level In 
both subjects before moving ahead in either. If initial testing Indicated that 
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ao enroll^e was more advanced in one subject, exclusive concentration on the other 
would be necessary until an equal level In each was reached. 

If a probles arises occasionally when a mtl of work la not available 
at tha ti« an enrollee is ready for It. teachers must be Innovative m finding 
an adequate sAatltute, shifting the enrollee to other work temporarily, or 
using supplementary material. But care must be taken to avoid disrupting the 
sequential features of the system. 

the size of the class and the facilities for good display and storage 
will be determinants of whether it is best for the student, a teacher aide, or 
the teacher to have the task of keeping the many units of instructimial material 
in order so that maximuD use can be made of them. Some teachers feel that 
ideally the enrollees should take responsibility in order to gain ind*pendence 
In working with the programmed materials. Houever. the teacher should bear 
ultimate responsibility. If the teacher handles all the materials, it is 
easier to maintain a current inventory. Other possibilities are a visual in- 
ventory check list which all users would participate in maintaining, or rotation 
of responsibility among the teachers for compllling a list of itemo needing 
replacement. 

Consumable materials such as beginning reading books may be rendered 
reuseable by the use of transparent plastic sheets and a china marking pencil. 
This allows the beginning reader to insert a word or letter in its proper place 
on a page without marking up the page. This technique is superior to the use of 
separate sheets of paper to write on, but experience indicates that the latter 
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has been used by soxae enrollees without apparent difficulty. 

The Job Corps Instructional materials are designed to provide complete 
coverage for basic education and preparation for the GED. But there are areas 
of weakness and the extant materials do not provide th<5 means for bridging most 
of the gaps. The unit on percentages In the basic education materials Is especially 
poor and the teacher must supplement from other sources or develop his own per- 
centages material. Although the material on percentages Is Inadequate, the unit 
test does measure all the aspects cf percentages work and teachers can use the 
unit tests as beginning points for developing supplementary problems. 

Other areas of weakness Include: 

1) the English gramnar and spelling in the basic education; 

2) the lack of oral reading material for beginning readers; 

3} the Irrelevance of both the basic education and the GED 
materials for young black adults; 

4) In, the GED materials, the lack of detail in the units 
on American and European culture; 

5) the GED literature section; 

6) the brevity of the reading selections which makes them 
unsuitable for developing comprehension skills. 

To compensate, the teacher will need to be Innovative and to sunplement 
by such techniques as: giving special instruction to a group of enrollees with 
a common learning problem, combining the individualized prograomed Instruction 
with a classroom Introduction to the subject, use of the advanced reading pro- 
gram (SRA Lab) between completion of the basic education program and preparation 
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whlch are black-oriented to serve as an initial enticement to enrollees. 

There are other coopellinB reasons for oroviding supplementation: 
(a) the approaches for helping the student whose learning problem Is not solved 
by the prograoned iaatruction alcne; (b) the materials need to be brought to 
life; the routine approach of programmed instruction bores many of the students, 
particularlv those with short attention spans; and (c) some relationship should 
be developed between what is learned in the classroom aad the enrollees' lives. 

In order to increase interest and to provide alternative learning 
experiences when the student does not progress using the programmed materials 
alone, supplementation should be developed for use on an individual and a 
group basis. Use of supplementary material will have to be varied according to 
the individual needs of the enrollee, with classroom learning and the work ass- 
ignment closely tied. Examples from the job may be devised by the teacher to 
Illustrate the math or reading lessons and material from other prograinned in- 
struction systems also may be used. 

Group work is facilitated by supplementary instructional materials or 
such techniques as a film followed by a discussion, speakers drawn from outside 
sourcep or among the enrollees, field trips, ed?jcational programs, oral book 
reports, role playing, a Black Studies course developed in-house, or the xeroxing 
of common materials such as newspaper food ads to be used as bases for discussion. 
Almost anything may be used to break the routine and serve as a learning sit- 
uation, but the teacher should excercise care so that rhe limited educational 
time is used effectively. 
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Although the 6ED material haa been designed as minimum preparation for 
passing the GED test, completion of thti program requires so much time that some 
enrollees have a retention problem which is further complicated by the supplemen- 
tation which Is necessary. 

Many of the enrolle^^s have little experience as participants in the 
larger community; neither they nor their family or friends feel themselves to be 
an essential part of the city, state or nation. Providing for experiences which 
give Insight into the role of the individual in society should be a vital part 
of the c^aasroom program. Teachers should become aware of services available 
in the community as resources for enriching and enlivening the learning process; 
l^sitors from other countries, particularly Africa, or Innovative social studies 
programs developed by a public school system would add Interest to the classroom. 
Even such ordinary riaterials as city telephone books and catalogs can be used 
for learning spelling skills and how to look up names or words. Catalogs also 
may be useful for devising math problems and for teaching consumer skills. 

b) Diagnosis and placement procedures are incorporated within the 
system so that students can enter the program at different levels and different 
times and proceed at their own pace. Flexibility is maximized to meet individual 
needs, but teachers have encountered problems in diag;nosing blocks In learning 
and evolving remedial strategies when the programmed materials are not sufficient 
to keep the student moving forward, or when enrollees who have unusual difficulty 
in lean^lng and retaining knowledge are Included in the remedial education groups. 
To avoid having Inaccurate placement assume undue Importance for the enrollee^ 
the educational program should be kept as flexible as possible. 
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Vlhen placement inaccurate » it may be due to several factors 
eluding: the general invalidity of the testing instrument; the dlslntei 
the enrollee in working on the tests, which leads to an inaccurate measi 
his achievement level; or the need of the youth for outside professional 
with an emotional probleip. Remedying the situation will depend on wheth 
accurate plscement was due to simple error or to more complex factors, 
developmental and sequential nature of the testing will help to pinpoint 
the problems. Inaccurate placement in math is more obvious and easy to 
than in reading. 

Since no standardized tests have been perfected yet, a teachei 
make a diagnosis on the basis of many other things: the enrollee*s appc 
his behavior, and interpersonal relationships. A more adequate diagnosl 
attempted by varying the testing approach: reading the material to the 
and asking him to tell the story back to the teacher or by having the er 
read aloud from the reading test paragraphs which have been re-arranged 
order. If placement is found to be inaccurate, an adjustment should be 
soon as possible. 

It Is the teacher's responsibility to make the initial dlagnoe 
special problems and it is important that he seek many sources of Inforw 
outside experts, books and other materials, or a weekly case conference 
enrollee, using all concerned staff members as participants in the dlscu 
determine the course to be taken in meeting the enrollee *8 individual px 
If it is decided. In consultation with the enrollee's counselor, that th 
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requlres more than can be provided by the progrannned material, individual atten- 
tion and/or supplementation » outside help should be sought. Retaining an enrollee 
in the classroom may create other ti^ajor problems^ and often referral elsewhere 
is the best solution. 

If an enrollee places at a level in the reading test which is considerably 
beyond his ability to spell and pronounce the words in use, the teacher should 
devise supplementary spelling work from words in the workbooks, arrange for the 
use of a tape recorder to record speech patterns for work in pronunciation or 
give the enrollee more practice in oral reading from the test level. In some 
cases, there may be no alternative but to tell the enrollee that even though 
tests Indicate that he is at one lovel, he will need to begin work at a lower 
level. Beginning at a lower level may provide more Immediate success experience. 

Although breaking the locks tep approach of group instruction is one 
of the advantages of the Job Corps materials, their use on a completely individual- 
ized basis leads to virtual isolation of the students and a loss of the benefits 
available through student interchange of ideas » Due to the great diversity of 
achievement of the enroll'^es, thero ere few units of the programmed material in 
which the total group can participate at any one time. Because group work provides 
personal relationship experience, rnd verbalization helps to solve individual 
problems, teachers should encourage voluntary work in group sessions by students, 
use of board work with suall groups of three or four, and the use of more advanced 
students to tutor slower students. 

There have been several attempts to expand the subject matter in the 
classes beyond reading and mithem'^tlcs. Such efforts have been the outgrowth of 
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students* requests and teachers* conceptions of ways to broaden and supplement 
the rather restricted educational bill of fare, eepeclally In the basic education 
program. Although the addition of other subjects may be essential to break the 
routine, to relieve boredom and to motivate students. It miist be recognized that 
any expansion of the curriculum will be at the expense of the programmed In- 
struction becuase of the limited number of hours per we^k. An exception might 
be the acquisition of skills for participation in Job interivews which might 
^ be added as extra material when a group of eiirollees has reached the point of 
Job readiness. 

7. No standardized tests have been found which are entirely adequate 
for Individual dlaiyioais and measurement of progress* TtiuSy until more adequate 
tests are available, measurement of progress remains a partially aiibiective pro - 
cess ^ dependent on the skill and understanding of the teacher > 

One persistent problem in measuring progress of students in any ed- 
ucational program is the difficulty of finding a good measuring imitrument. 
^ Standardized tests are not recommended by their publishers for groups 'of low 
achievers and especially adults but there are no better tests available. The 
California Test Bureau cautions that in the use of the California Achievement 
Test, *\ . . it is essential that in all uses ^nd interpretations of test results 
that school personnel be aware of the mental or physical handicaps, the social 
and emotional problems, or the language difficulties which may limit individual 
performance and achievement.'' 

Accelerated Learning Experiment teachers and administrators feel the 
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achievement tests: are not geared to, and may be Invalid for» their enrollees; 
are too long, repetitious and boring; and are regarded as threatening, particularly 
to the non-readers. To rely on them heavily for purposes of diagnosis Is unwise 
since the tests are designed for measurement of large groups rather than as In- 
dividual measures. This is particularly true for the measurement of the potential 
of slow learners. 

In addition. It Is difficult to control and standardize the testing 
conditions (time, place, and administration) and impossible to predict what 
the enrollees' attitudes, motivation and physical condition will be at the time 
they are tested. They may be overly concerned about taking tests and, thus, 
attempt to avoid them; they may perceive no relevance, be bored or annoyed by 
them, and, therefore, put forth little effort or react completely negatively. 

Initial achievement tests should be individually administered during 
the NYC orientation program before the enrollee is assii^ed to the classroom. 
Plenty of time should be allowed for explanation of the purpose of the test and 
the procedure to be followed. Much will depend upon the skill of the test ad- 
ministrator who should try to establish sufficient rapport with the enrollee to 
gain his cooperation. For the exceptionally threatened enrollee, one possibility 
la that the Job Corps Prediagnostic and Diagnostic Tests in reading be administered 
first, as a screening device. Only those who score above the fifth grade level 
on the Job Corps tests then would go on to take the achievement test. This, ho^,y- 
ever, introduces the problem of singling out those enrollees who scored too low, 
which may be more damaging thain giving the achievement test to everyone. 
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In order to lessen apprehension about subsequent tests, given at regular 
Intervals during reinedlal education enrollment, the teacher can Introduce the 
enrollees to other tests such as Civil Service teats, by promoting the attitude 
that testing la practice. The test administrator also should attempt to avoid 
times of day or week when enrollees are excited, at a loi* point or under unusual 
stress. 

Finding a means of detemdnlng when an enrollee la ready to take the 
GED tests depends upon more than the completion of all the HED books. Teachers 
and counselors have devised, by trial and error, some subjective a.id some objective 
methods of making such a determination so as to prevent, if possible, failure due 
to being ill-prepared. The more objective means of determining readiness is to 
use a standard measure like the California Achievement Test. If using such test 
scores are perceived as threatening by the enrollee, it may be preferable to let 
him take the GED when he feels he la ready, then analyze his reasons for failure 
If that is the result, and help him prepare to take it again. The more subjective 
means of determining readiness is to observe the enrollee in class and on the 
job and when the teacher and counselor feel he is ready, encourage him to take 
the GED. 

Extra evening sessions for groups may be scheduled, using board work 
to drill and hit the weak points, or volunteers may be used to do special work 
with the group preparing for the GED. Such use of volunteers contributes a 
more personal approach which the enrollee may feel he needs. 
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8 • Using programmed i nstructional materials » teachers who are high 
school graduates or have some college experience can, with pre-service and in- 
service training, do very wel l. The most important criteria are the personal 
characteristics of the teadv:!A > 

!^hen the Accelerated Learning Experiment was begun, one of its primary 
concerns was to determine If programmed materials developed by the Job Corps 
could be used effectively by non-certificated teachers to improve reading and 
arithmetic skills of out-of-school enrollees. It has been found that teachers 
using Job Corps materials do not require a high degree of academic training, 
but it is essential that they have a good knowledge and a degree of security 
about the materials to be handled. The teaching of basic reading requires more 
training on what j resources are available but this can be taken care of by pre- 
servlce and in-service training programs* 

An adequate program of pre-service training in the administration of 
the Job Corps materials can be accomplished in three days provided the teachers 
have had some prior preparation with the Teacher's Manual. All of the instruct-- 
ional material should be available for inspection and use during the pre-service 
training. 

Once the teacher has begun work with the enrollees, there should be in- 
service tmloing at reguludr periods to deal with special areas, to cover techniques 
for supplementing without diarupting the program, and to provide opportunities 
for teachers to discuss problems with a specialist. Teachers should have additioncil 
instruction in teaching reading after working in the program for a while. It is 
estimated that thirty hours of special work should be enough to give the non- 
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certlflcated teacher the basic skills in the teaching of reading. In-service 
training may take various forms, e.g., (a) a course for credit at a local university 
with tuition paid by the agency sponsoring the remedial education program; (b) 
special training offered by a university faculty member who has contracted to 
meet with the teachers on a regular basis. 

Despite the fact that standardized training in the use of the materials 
is provided by the Job Corps, and there are teachers' manuals which accompany all 
of students' workbooks, only a part of the teachers' total responsibilities are 
provided for by these means. 

The exj)erience of the last year has shown that the individualized 
character of the instruction places responsibilltta* oft the teacher far different 
from those created by the conventional classroom. The materials do not teaeii 
themselves but require active participation on tihe part of tbe teacher. But the 
degree to which the teacher participates actively should be dependent on the 
situation. A careful line must be steered between being only a monitor in the 
classroom and attempting to spur the enrollees onward so sharply that there are 
disruptive effects. 

Within the classroom setting, the teacher should be moving around working 
actively with individuals at least three-quarters of the time. A close relationship 
with the enrollees' counselors should be maintained, and work-related material 
should be used supplementarily wherever possible. 

Other educational experiments have concluded that personal attributes 
of teachers in programmed learning should be given great consideration. The 
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ability to relate to disadvaataged ycuth and a real interest in them as individuals 
appear to be essential to progress In the classroom. 

Besides training in the administration of the Job Corps oaterlal8» 
teachers need a pj^-servicc orientation before going into the classroom* There 
are certain essential personal charactcristica which pre-service training alone 
cannot supply but it may aid in providing the teacher with insight as to his 
feelings about the enrollecs, his ability to accept criticism and challenge 
— from theta and his degree of flexibility. If the teacher has had little or no 
previous experience with this population, the orientation program is essential 
to define for him what his reaponsibilities are, and to give him some idea of 
the kinds of problems he will be facing. 

Teachers in decentralized classroom sites need to have supportive 
rp.rvices provided: a weekly staff conference with provision for group discussion 
of problems, active participation in the reuedial education program by the 
;2dmini5trator; and some arrangement for contact with and occasional help from 
a university special education department for enrollees with nroblems which the 
teacher feels unable to handle alone. 

In establishing an effective relationship with the enrollees, a careful 
balance must be maintained between an interpersonal relationship that is too 
formal and one so informal thct roles become confuaed. There is a fine line 
between the roles of "friend" and "teacher" and teachers must be alert to avoid 
enrollees* attempts to raanipur.ata them. The solution may be that the teacher 
be a demanding friend, insisting thct enrollees maintain certain standards. 

ERIC 
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A variety of technlquea should be devised for dealing with enrollees 
who are disruptive In the classroom setting, or present special problems: hos- 
tility to authority, sleeping In class, or discipline problems. Disruptive 
behavior usually stems from boredom or a lack of Interest or motivation, and the 
teacher can attempt to counteract It with counseling or by using more work- 
oriented materlalj. Another tactic to handle disruptive or hostile behavior is 
to reverse roles and let the perpetrator be placed In charge of the class for a 
period of time, 

A sense of humor Is eesentlal for the teacher to have at all times and 
may be used to deal with hostility against authority. In any conflict between 
teacher and enrollee, care must be taken to avoid •cornering" the enrollee, who 
should always be left with some face-saving way out of the situation. If the 
teacher falls to use consideration In handling the conflict, he runs the risk 
of losing the respect of the rest of the class. If none of the techniques which 
the teacher attempts are successful* It may be necessary as a last resort to 
terminate the enrollee. 

In a class conducted on the basis of encouraging each student to pro- 
gress at his own pace, maintenance of group discipline poses special problems. 
It Is clear that some standards for behavior must be established to iihlch tneidiers 
of the group oust adhere. But a learning group may need to have a different 
structure than would be suitable for groups organized for other ourposes. 

Although the teacher should set some standards for behavior and the 
enrollees as a group should set others* in the final analysis, the teacher bears 
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reaponsibility for the standards which are established and also for their en*- 
forcenent. In his efforts to enforce standards, he should be backed up by the 
educational progran administrator and other staff* 

Ulthln any organized group, coheslveness can become a powerful force 
for Influencing and motlvAtlng Individual meinbers* But building grouo cohesion 
takes time. To compound the problem, the fluidity of the NTC enrollment leads 
to a group membership constantly In flux. 

On the other hand, there are disadvantages to dealing vlrh very tighc 
groups, e.g., the difficulty which new enrollees may encounter in gaining group 
acceptance. One way of coping with this is to fit new enrollees into a less 
cohesive group and to leav^ unchanged a more cohesive group until its membership 
has been sufficiently decimated by terminations so that several new enrollees 
can be added at once. 

Lack of cohesion may manifest itself in intragroup conflict, disruntlve 
behavior, teasing and destructive competitiveness. Group meetings can be used 
to encourage participation and settle problems which individuals have encountered 
within the group» but teasing and ostracism always should be handled by a counselor. 
Care should be taken to prevent etirollees from using specially coined derogatory 
nicknames for each other, and to avoid conflicts about favoritism, teachers and 
counselors should insist that all enrollees address them by the same names* 

9. Since motivation for class attendance and ackdemic progress is 
crucial to the success of the program, an incentive system involving tangible 
and intangible rewards should be established . 

21any enrollees, particularly males, have negative attitudes towards the 
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achool exp«rlence. Part of this negativism is aasoctated with the enrollec's Iw 
estimate of his own ability to do school work, and with low thresholds of frus- 
tration and boredom. The rejection of schooling by dropouts also frequently 
means that the enrollee considers schooling to be irrelevant to his concerns, 
Ihus. the level of motivation to participate in further education Is often low. 

To arrive at appropriate standards of achievement which such students 
should be expected to meet presents grave problems. The instructor and the 
student may differ vastly in their evaluations and expectations of the student's 
achievements. 

Standards of achievement for enrollees should be established on an 
individual basis, depending on such variables as achievement level at entry, 
occupational goals, etc. But it has to be recognized that group standards also 
come into pl«y. No one standard can be set to which all enrollees should be 
expected to iseasure up, but there are certain expectations or goals for this 
group, e.g.. preparation for eniployment, which provide the frame of reference 
for setting achievement standards. Such standards should be arrived at mutually 
by the teacher and the individual enroHee working together. If nosslble, the 
counselor and work supervisor also should be involved. By observing the per- 
formance of an enrollee over a period of time, a teacher ought to be able to 
estimate his capabilities fairly accurately. If the teacher feels that the 
enrollee is setting his standards too low, efforts should be made to raise them 
to a level more connensurate with his ability. 

In setting standards of achievement, recognition should be given to the 
culturally induced differences and occupational goal differences of males and 
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females. Generally speaking, females have less nec'.ative attitudes toward 
schooling than males; they also are more likely to be more mature and accepting 
of authority, to have learned more while in school, to achieve better in the 
classroom, arA to have left school due to some situational factor, such as 
pregnancy, rather than rebellious behavior. 

A salient characteristic of the tWC enrollees who enter the remedial 
education program is their wide range of academic achievement* Some of them are 
pre-readers; others are nearly ready for the GEO test. For the latter it may be 
only a short period of time before they reach their goal of a high school equiva- 
lency diploma. But for those who are functionally illiterate, the educational 
program will be much more extended. An ultimate goal of the GED may seem a 
very distant poasibility to such an enrollee, perhaps requiring more i:ime than 
his entire OTC contract. The long-range goal should be broken up into many 
smaller units so that there are frequent opportunities for meeting short-range 
goals « 

_ Some efforts at individual and group self-evaluation may be attempted 

if the programmed learning flow charts do not satisfy the enrollees* needs for 
a reflection of their progress. 

Once Individual and group standards for achievement in the classroom 
have been established, the problem of motivation of those who are negatively 
conditioned to academic activities still remains. To discover what will motivate 
an indi^'ldual may require? a lot of trial and error efforts. Tlie first step tg 
to attempt to determine, by means of the initial screening process and counseling, 
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the reasons for the negative attitules. This should be done before assignment 
to class, and should include a preliminary attempt to identify those with special 
learning problems. It is possible that an enrollee whose reaction to the class- 
room is extremely negative should not be assigned to remedial education until 
after he has been on his work cssignment for a time and there is some indication 
of motivational change. 

Various kinds of incentives have been used for motivational purposes. 
The ultimate incentive in the NYC progrci. is the prospect of 'tatisfactory em- 
ployment, but often this is such a long-range goal that its effect an an In- 
centive is diminished. Except for payment for attendance in remedial education 
classes, tangible rewards such as money and other items which have exchange 
value are rarely available within the NYC. But other items such aj books and 
other printed material, and group rewards such as field trips ^ picnics, and 
class snacka may be used* However, unless handled subtly, individual rewards 
in the fcm of candy or "treats*' may be regarded as insulting and demeaning 
to young adults. If uaed* such a reward should be conrMered as a tangible 
symbol of the approval of the instructor rather than for ita own sake. Reward 
symbols should be related to the world of work as much as possible. 

Other commonly used inf^/xvldual rewards are grades or consents on 
completed aaalgnments, the posting of achievement charts or iihe listing of 
achievers in the NYC newspaper. One form of often-used ohort-range reward is the 
smoke break or a brief free time to read or relax after a period of concentrated 
work. 
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The effectiveness In intangible rewards as motivators is dependent uoon 
the development of a positive relationship between the teacher and the enrollee. 
Such intangibles include the satisfaction of the enrollee himself in completing 
something successfully, praise, and the friendship and approval of the teacher 
or peers. 

Slow learners present special problems in motivation because their 
rate of progress may be so slow as to cancel out any motivation derived from 
_ successful completion of work units. Incentives used with those who learn 

more slowly should be tangible, immediate and frequent. The teacher should expect 
to gi * increased attention to this kind of enrollee, and should assign more 
advanced enrollees to help him in his learning experience. 

Arranging for separate classes for beglnAlng readers helps to avoid 
invidious comparisons by more advanced peers, and may prevent excessive ego 
problems. The slower enrollee should be given the onportunlty to "fail success- 
fully"~to fail in a guarded, protected situation so he is able to recognize what 
^ his real limitations ^i^re without being punished or removed from the systeip. If 
^ allofwed to "fail successfully'', the 8)low learner may be encouraged to make an 

attempt in higher risk situations in the future, whereas a devastating failure 
eicperience will discourage him from trying anything where a similar failure 
might be a possibility. 

10* The remedial education component should be considered as essential 
to the success of the NTC program as the work experience and counseling. Wherever 
possib le , the teaching and counseling functions should >^e combined. For some 
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enrolleest the rraaedlal educatloo class alao should serve as neanlngful work 
experience > 

There have been several experiments in coordinating the roles of 
teacher and coimselor: NYC counselors have been used as teachers vhile the 
counseling continued to be supplied at the various work sites; a classroom at 
a work site provided for close cooperation between the teachers and the counselor 
at that aite; one of the tead;^;^^ also served as counselor for all the enrollees 
in the reoedial education program. 

There are obvious advantages, from the standpoint of the program, in 
having the teacher also serve as counselor. Every teacher should do some counseling* 
If it is not possible for one staff meiiA>er to serve in both capacities* an al^ 
tematlve is a team approach with the teacher and counselor working closely to* 
gether. The counselor should be aware of the enrollee's educational experience 
and inlg^t act as a teacher's aide, helping in the classroom the enrollees he 
counsel^^ Tin such an arrangement, actual counseling ahould take place in the 
counselor's office, and the teacher ahould assume responsibility for any punitive 
action toward the eir^rollee which might be necessary in che classroom. It Is 
Important that each of the tiirce participants In this relationship be made 
clearly aware of his role and responsibilities. 

Upgrading the educational achievement of the out-*of-8chool NYC en^- 
rollees la vital to making them job-ready, but an educational program without 
a clearly evident tie to employment will have little appeal for the enrollees* 
Therefore, every possible means should be explored to develop a dose relationship 



betweeo the HTC work experience and the educational component. Unless work 
aaslgnnenta can be made more meaningful, relating them to the educational 
process la difficult. 

Ways must be found to escalate enrollees Into higher level jobs with 
opportunities for promotion and advancement. Frequently , the least well-equipped 
enrollee la assigned to the least neaningful jobf becomes dissatisfied acd 
terminates from the program. On the other hand, if given a demandilig job^ he 
may not be able to meet dhe required :;t«iiiidards and* as a result, is forced out. 

Although the ultiaiate gca^ t\f the program is meaningful work leading 
Co job-readiness., more of the enrollees* tine should be devoted to education. 
Increased flexibility in scheduling may be the answer. It is difficult to assign 
priorities in attempting to meet the needs of enrollees, each of whom muat be 
looked upon and prescribed for as an individual. But if the work aasignment 
appears waningless to an enrollee, effort should be made for him to spend 
more time In the educational program in order to attain the high school equiva** 
lency diploma and be ready for job placement or seeking jobs o::, his own. 



VI 

Ccnduflou and RecoaneadAtioos 



The ratlcaalfi for the Accelerated Learning Experlaent constituted 
propoBltlooa, or working hypotbcaes, concerning remedial education programs 
for out-of-school youth. While each of these hypotheses could not be rigorously 
tested within the ll»lts of the design of the Experlnent, potentially useful 
loforMtlon was obtained from the statistical analysis of the data, teachers' 
and ad^Blnlstrators' reports, the proceedings of the workshop, .d observations 
of the research staff. This chapter reviews the evidence bearing on each of 
the research questions and makes reconuendatlons based on this evidence. 

DlscusBloD of Research Queetloos 
Participation of Mala Enrollees 

The rationale of the Experlnent took notice of the particular problems 
of male enrollees with respect to remedial education; and one of the Indications 
of the effectiveness of the ALE was the extent to whieh aale^wllsea. partlxdlpated 
In it. Notwithstanding hl^ turnover In the ALE groups genesaUy, a sizeable 
proportion of all naie enrollees In the three ALE sites stayed in the Experiment 
at least three months. The attendance rate for all part:fclpating male enrollees 
was well above 70 percent, and fro« 14 to 53 percent (dependlne on the site) of 
all male enrollees participated enofi^gh to benefit naterlally tvea the program. 
Con9»ared to the results of other atudles of HYC enrollees, these results indicated 
that the ALE approach to remedial education could provide more effective remedi- 
ation than conventional NYC remedial education programs. It should be noted, 
however, that while the program was successful In comparison to existing programs, 
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It still fallfl short of meeting needs. 

The Influmic* of various ALE components on tbeee rest*] 
to assess. The probsble effects of classroom location, use of : 
structlonal aaterials. and aspects of staffing such as teacher-* 
binations, the use of nosi-certlflcated tteachers and of teacher t 
can be deduced from the produced by the Experiment. These 

discussed below. 
Cl p^ctrotm Location 

During the course of the Experiment, it became apparen 
crigiaal experiiMmtaX design with regard to the proximity of the 
t::c work site had been vindicated by the experience of the three 
bcrn hypotheslased that location of Che classroom adjacent to the 
c more saUent the relationship of the educational to the wor 
would encourage attendance by Iccreaslng accessibility and conve 
basis for this was the conviction that the educational component 
part of the NYC experience and every possible means should be us 
a close relationship between the two. Other research^ had suppo 
that remedial education should be tied closely to the work site. 

- . , ^atricia Cayo Sexton, "Operation aetrlevai' -- a report 
Edutation Conponent of Experimental and Damonetratlon Projects f. 

ITT^L V'. "'^ 0«lce of H«pawer; AutoMtloi 

l^^/tslon of Special Progrem. 
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In Cincinnati, the cUst rooms were l(K:ated near a cluater of work 
sites . and even though a large proportion of the enrollees were males, the 
attendance and retention rates raaalned relatively high and teminees were re- 
placed quickly. In St, Louis, where fhe classrooa served only one work site and 
was housed in the same building. alf:ho,igh the attendance rate was not as high 
and the nuaber of enrollees was limited by the size of the work site, temdnecs 
were easily replaced and there was dose coordination between the teachers and 
the counselor. In Pittsburgh, one central classrooa served work sites in all 
areas of the city and many enrollees had to travel long distances to the class- 
room. This was time-consuming and costly. Attendance and retention rates. 
partlcuUrly for males, were not good, teachers had little or no contact with 
counselors, and the procedure for replacement of terminees was too cumbersome 
to be practicable. Enrollment fell from over fifty to less than twenty during 
tine first six months period. 

During the remedial education work shop, teachers Indicated that they 
regarded a decentralized classroom located adjacent to & work site or cluster of 
work sltec as the most satisfactory for a close working relationship with 
counselors and a better understanding of the totality of the enrollee's NYC ex- 
perience. Decentralization promoted easier contact between the teacher, work 
counselor and the work supervisor for each enrollee, making follow-up of problem* 
and replacement of terminees more efficient. 

In addition, locating the classroom near the work site is conducive 
to making attendance in classes as convenient a«d easy as possible for the 
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enroll^es «o that transportation ccts and travel time can be held to a Mnlaua. 
However, decentralization of classroon« «um selecting vox* sites on tlw. basis 
Of their proxiadty to clas«roon, locations, if every NYC enroUe. Is to have access 
to the educational progra«=. Otherwise, it will prove difficult to include every 
enrollee. especially those In small isoUted work sites. 
Effectiveness of the J ob Corps Syfltea for NYC Enrollees 

The Job Corps material originally was selected for use In the Experiment 

because: 

a) the materials Included extended from beginning reading and math 
to the 7.5 grade level. A few months after the Experlwnt began. 
CED preparatory materials were added; 

b) it 1. a cv uplete system with diagnostic and placement procedures 
coordinated with the InBtructlonal materials; 

c) it permitted entry into a remedial education program by an Indi- 
vidual enrollee at any point in time; 

d) any enrollee may begin at his own level of achievement and proceed 
at his own pace through the material; 

e) there are standardize j instructions for teachers, and persons used 
as teachers do not need to have teaching certificates. 

HYC enrollees assigned to a clust«=. of woik sites or even to a single 
work site vary greatly m number of years of school completed. ic«d*«lc achieve- 
ment and motivation toward educational goals. It was found that the use of Job 
Corps programmed instruction made possible the inclusion of this wide variation 



vitilia one claasrooai ^cause Mch fttirollee vas enabled to wofk at hla own pace, 
wi^fe periodic individual help froai Che teacher^ Group tedml^^^^^ can be em- 
ployed for aaall grc^ups within Ae clasarooa, or the entire group of enrollees 
participated in aoae appropriate auppleasntal activity. Therefore, the system 
provided i m »1»u w flexibility for great diversity aibong enrollees within one 
class rooii. 

Because it is designed for individual activity widi tmxl, self-contained 
units t die Job Cori>s systesi is capt^U of serving the needs of eadi enrollee. 
regardlaas of the various areas of strengUi and weatkness within his reading and 
computational skills. The GED material was described thus by one experienced 
teacher: 

One of its strongest points is that a student's 
progress is neasured specifically and recori^ed 
simply. For the student » this provides constant 
reinforcement and motivation and a constant on- 
going assessment of his achievement. For the 
teacher* it makes assignment of supplemental work 
simple and direct* 

The diagnostic tests serve to place the enrollee at his pr<^r level 

when he enters the pk:ogram» and the frequently scheduled unit and mastery tests 

correct for any errors in the initial diagnosis, and permit him to bypass material 

with whidi he is already familiar as he moves through the system. However, 

successful use of the materials is predicated on the assumption that the enrollee 

does Ttot have any physical or mental condi<;:ion which may lead to severe learning 

problems. 
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Thare «r« sooe gaps in the programied ln8tructl«i, such as In the areas 
of percentages and spelUog, but once the teadier Is aware of these, they may be 
easily corrected by the use of 3(q>plenentary aateriala- 

Besides making it possible for a teacher to handle successfully within 
one clasaroom enrollees who varied widely in. educational needs, the Job Corps 
system also has several other practical advantages: 

a) its organization In small self-contained units permits the in- 
dividual enrollee to select and procure J,is own materials from the storage area; 

b) it may be used wiAout an Investment In expensive hardware and it 
requires very simple storage facilities, which makes it practicable In classrooms 
which also are used for other purposed at other times of the day; and, 

c) it is almost entirely re-useable, especially if dear plastic sheets 
and marking pencils are used with the beginning reading and arithmetic units, 
thus, conserving time, effort and money in the replacement of -.onsumed niaterials. 

Conclusions drawn from the fifteen months' experience with the Job 
Corps progranned Instruction system in three sites are that they can be considered 
basic materials to take an enrollee from the pre-reading and pre-arithmetic level 
to readloesa for the GED test and they show potential of beiag superior to standard 
educational materials provided that three conditions are met: a) they must be 
used properly; b) the teacher must play a vital role; and c) the materials must 
be supplemented. Since the Job Corps material is a complete system, it is ess- 
ential that directions for its use be followed closely. If either teacher or 
enrollee failed to use the material in its proper sequential order, confusion and 
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dissatUfactlott resulted. Retention of the prograwd Instructional material by 
the enrollee9 occaslooally posed problems If It was not used properly or was 
hurried through. A teacher's account of this problem anong earolle«^s in the 
GEO gtoup is illustrative: 

The students are in such a hurry to get that CED, 
and we have be^ letting ourselves think that the 
PI (prograooed Instruction) is the easy, fast way 
to get ready for It- Most of the students have 
been takijig several books for homework after each 
class, bringing them back completed and taking 
the sid>sequent unit test In class. We agreed 
that we have been in too much of b hurry; the 
material in the books is retained for a few 
days, but may not sink in permanently. 

Even with proper use, the Job Corps system cannot fulfill all the needs 
of out-of-school HYC enrollees. The personal qualities of the instructor— im- 
portant to the success of any instructional program—are perhaps even more im- 
portant in programs that use programsed materials. Programmed instruction frees 
the teacher from some tasks required by standard ^c^*«ational luterials, but 
imposes other requirements such as supplementation on a variety of levels, and 
giviftg individual attention to students who are working at different points in 
thf£ fijite rials. 

This Is Illustrated by a teacher's report after the Experiment had 
been in operation for the first six months: 

It appears that materials per se are not really 
neoessary in supplementing the standard Job 
Corps curriculum. What is needed is more in- 
dividual Attention and more ability on ttie part 
of the instructor to intervene at the proper 
time and clarify the standard curriculum for 
the student. The material does not offer enough 
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why^s end wlierefore*s and consequently the knowledge 

gained by the student is all too frequently not trans- 
ferrule froB oiie probleai to the next. 

The content of the prograoned Instruction vas not perceived by the 
enrol ?eea as having a close relationship to their lives and fhe world of work, 
therefore* it is essential that supplementary material for this p^^rpose be nro* 
vided by the teacher. This may take many fores » depending on the imagination 
and Ingenaity of the teacher* and the resources available in the commtmity. 

Because of its organizstion into a multitude of small mits and the 
frequent self^-admlnistered tests* the Corps material is very bulky and re«- 
quires a substantial amount of shelf space for its most efficient use* The 
cost for enough materials to serve 25-30 students simultaneously was app- 
roximately $1*800» The ordering procedure through U.S. Government Services 
Adodnistration regional offices was found to be slow and cumbersome^ The 
coobinaiioo cf cost* bulk* and ordering delays and inconvenience can be expected 
to limit its usefulness and suggest the desirability of a careful analysis of 
the present system to reduce costs and simplify the use and maintenance of 
materials. 

In summary, it was concluded that the Job Corps system helped facilitate 
le^?t:.ing in the ALE but that the materials had to be supplemented, the teacher 
had to play an appropriate role* and the student had to make an effort. As 
with any educational materials* the eniollee must be sufficiently motivated* 
and willing to devote tim required to complete the work. Materials by themselves 
are not an easy avenue to instantaneous knowledge. 



The Teacher-Cottttaelor 

Because the educational, enployaetit nd social problen of the en- 
rollms have been observed as iBterrelated, one of the hypotiieses to be tested 
In Ae research was th*t better results couU be obtained throu^ the coordination 
of education and counseling either by having the sane person serve in botJi 
capacities or by placing the teacher and counselor within the saae orgnisational 
unit. 

Infomation gleaned froa teacher reports and remedial education work- 
shop discussions indicated that the coobination of teaching and counaeling ftnctions 
tended to bring the work site and educatiCNaai eiq^erience closer* The fact that 
the Experiaent's teac'ners had dally contact with the errollees provided many 
opportvmities for infomsl counseling as well as group counseling and discussions 
growing out of classroon events. The coadbination of teaching and cotmselinf, also 
provided opportunities for group counseling (including world of work naterial), 
group discussions of enrollee probleos, developaent of oral skills aaong en- 
roller, and tiie growth of peer group relatlonehips and teacher-enrollee relation* 
ships. 

Another benefit of the ccnbination was that it contributed to the quick 
and efficient replaceiaeiiit of tersdnees from tli educational programs. When, as 
in Pittsburgh's first six i&onths* program, the teachers had to deal with a large 
nunber of counselors at several work sites to discuss enrollees' personal prdblems, 
absenteeism or termination from their work sites or the educational progran» 
the process became so unwieldy that it was almost inoperable. Teachers had to 
spend too mMch time trying to contact the counselors, and in the meantime, the 
problems grew. 
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Therefore, the conclusions reached by the research are that teaching 
should be confined with counseling In order to perceive the enrollee as an entity 
and help him to cope with his social, educational and employment problems more 
adequately. The combination role also leads to more efficient operation of the 
program. 

Adequacy of Non-Certlflcated Teachers 

The Job Corps system of programmed Instruction has been used extensively 
at Job Corps Conservation Centers, military bases, and in urban elementary school 
classes, but certification has been one of the requirements for teachers in all 
of these sites. One purpose of the Experiment design was to determine if non- 
certificated teachers with a higji school diplOM or only one or ttfo years of 
college could function adequately in the classroom, using the Job Corps system. 
The results of the Experliaent indicated that non-certificated teachers can be as 
effective ad certificated teachers, and that characteristics other than certification 
are probably more important to effective work, as follows: 

a) Non-cerr,ificAted teachers were able to handle the numerous units 
and to guide the enrollees through the sequential steps of the system. After the 
first few weeks of the Experiment, both teachers and enrollees reported no difficulty 
in working with the instructional niaterials. 

b) Non-cert ificatec. teachers demonstrated the ability to devise creative 
solutions to problems, to improvise, to establish rapport with the enrollee, to 
deal with discipline problems, and to seek outside assistance in areas in which 
they recognised themselves to lack sufficient coupe tence. 
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c) Personal quaiitle.3 guch as flexibility. Ingenuity and Interest In 
the enrollees were found to be of the utmost in,por tan ce. Almost all of the non- 
certificated teachers, informally rated by the research staff and educational 
consultant . were adjudged adequate or better. One certificated teacher was 
rated as exceptional. Of the three certificated teachers using the Job Corps 
materials in the period after the first six months in Pittsburgh, one was rated 
as adequate or better, and the other two appeared to be totally Inadequate. 

Thus, our research shows that non-certificated teachers, if carefully 
selected, can perform very successfully with NYC enroUees in a program like the 
Experiment. 
Use of Teacher Aides 

Each of the three sites experimented with the use of teacher aides. In 
Cincinnati, where the Accelerated Learning Experiment served as a work site for 
two NYC enrollees, the aides helped the instructors during class time by obtaining 
materials for other enrollees from the storage shelves, assls ting beginning readers 
with oral reading and phonics practice and monitoring the classes if the Instructors 
had to leave the room. They gave assistance with record keeping and other duties 
during the time when the classes were not in session. 

Teacher aides can, thus, be utilized as an integral part of each ed- 
ucatloogl program. The development of the position of teacher aides as an NYC 
work aBslgnaent should be seriously considered for several rtaaons: 

a) It allows the teacher more time to give individual help to those 
who need it while the teacher aide carries on the rf>utine work. 

b) Working with the instructional materials increased the teacher aide's 
knowledge of the subject matter. 
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c) The teacher aide is given the opportunity to practice Interpersonal 
skills on other enrollees and to work closely with the teacher. 

Desirable Modifications 

The ALE, while it was a success in comparison with conventional educational 
program » was severely liialted la its results in relation to the educational needs 
of out-of-school NYC enrollees* In the course of the Experiment, a number of ways 
In which the educational program might be strengthened and should be considered 
in connection with any future experiioentation. These areas of possible improvement 
relate to the structure of the program, the motivation of the students, and the 
training and support provided to the teachers. 
Hotivatioo of Students 

An interesting finding of the Experiment was that 9^% of the enrollees 
said they wanted to complete higji school but a large proportion of them did not 
take advantage of the opportunity to continue their education even when they were 
paid for time spent in the classroom^ Host of the participants showed some 
enthusiasm at the beginning of the program for a chance to complete an interrupted 
education but many of them lost interest very quickly and relatively few maintained 
Interest for as long as six months. It seems apparent that while some motivation 
is present, in many cases* it is of low intensity and needs to be used to the 
maximum, suggesting various possible strategies: 

a) Compulsory attendance In educational classes is not likely to be 
effective except during an initial period of a few weeks while the student still 
retains some of his initial enthusiasm. 
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Compulsory attendance for an enrollee who had lost Interest has not only 

proved to be alocat entirely useless, from the standpoint of his learning, but 

also places aa additional burden on the teacher who nay have to cope with his 

disruptive and ainless activities in the classroom. That the Experiment teachers 

were particularly concerned about this Is evident from their reports: 

Discipline problems have been caused primarily by 
youngsters who are not Interested and pay more 
attention to the assignments of others than they 
do to their own. Instructor has tried talking 
to enrollees individually and in a group. Lack 
of interest and Indifference on the part of some 
enrollees continues to be a greater nroblen than 
anything else. 

• • . thsts are a few enroHeea with whom we are 
having attendance problems In. class. Often their 
work attendance Is rather good. We have been using 
rather mild and Indirect methods to encourage class 
attendance. These methods hav»2 not been successful. 
They are coming just enough to get by. I feel we 
are doing a disservice to permit this to continue. 

b) Experiments should be conducted with incentives for educational 
achievement. The most effective compensation is likely to be financial payments 
In which the rewards are Immediate and tangible. Various incentive systems 
which might be tried have been. proposed, ranging from one-shot payments for specific 
goals reached to small hourly increments for diligence and steady progress. 

Enrollees frequently do not have a clear concept of the length of time 
required to achieve goals and how they are progressing throvigh the materials. 
There la evldenr^ for this in the request of Cincinnati enrollees that report 
cards be used, and in the St. Louis enrollee's project of filling out a form for 
self-evaluation of class on a regular basis. The informal continuous contact 
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between teacher and enrollees In the classroom did not seen to be adequate as an 
evaluation session. Periodic "formal*' evaluation sessions held with each enrollae 
may be useful for this purpose of setting goals and estimating the time required 
to achieve such goals. Another example of the need for more inmediate reinforce- 
ment is the GED program. For enrollees whose test results indicate that they 
are ready to begin preparation for taking the GED test, the overall goal of 
completing all of Che material and taking the exam may be too big a step. It 
might be broken into at least two, and perhaps four, sections to provide some 
intermediate goals and more Immediate realization of achievement for the en- 
rollees • 

c) Motivation can be increased i>y relating the educational orcgram to 
the Imedlate occupational and social needs of the student. 

The Job Corps programmed instructional materials^ despite their numerous 
advantages, are not successful if used alone in relating the educational, enoloyment, 
and social problems of the enrollees. The educational program should be directly 
related to life and job requirements as a first step and extended only as the 
student can be challenged to achieve higher goals. 

Educational programs for enrollees should be individually designed to 
include mlalmum skills for employment, folloNiied by expanded and job-related 
learning experience through imaginative supplementation of the Job Corps programmed 
instructional materials. Finally, for the well-motivated student, a concentrated 
educational program should be available. 
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A Proposed Three-Level Model for Remfedial Education 

Three levels of remedial education should be available to enrollees. 
Tlie first level should be compulsory and specifically related to the job the en- 
rollee is to perform and should have the limited objective of improving his 
performance in a specific job. It should be his full-time assignment for a 
three-t»>-slx week period prior to his first assignment, and In addition to basic 
education, should Include relevant work procedures or work samples » family 
financial management, personal counseling to prepare each enrollee for emoloymcnt, 
and career orientation and planning. 

The second level of education should follow the general design of the 
ALE, should be voluntary, and should be directed toward a general remediation 
of the educational deficiencies of the enrollee. It should be offered in con- 
junction with work experience and integrates, to the extent possible, the work 
assignment and classroom work. Financial incentives should be offered and all 
enrollees with educational deficiencies should be encouraged to participate. 

The third level of remedial education, concentrated preparation for 
the GED test, should be available for all those who are adequately motivated 
and who give an indication of performing at an achievement level high enough 
so that their educational deficiencies can be raised to the required level for 
passing the GED test within a reasonable time. 

The rationale for conceiving of the ^^YC educational program on three 
different levels la that by starting with an educational experience which is 
specifically related to a job, it may be possible to shoi^ the relevance of ed- 
ucation to work and encourage a greater proportion of the enrollees to participate 
in the higher level educational programs. 
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Teacher Trainln|j^ 

While we found no evidence In the course of the research that certificated 
teachers perfonned any better than non-certificated teachers, we did find a need 
for pre- and in-service training of teachers. Perhaps the reason certificated 
teachers did not perfom better Is because conventional teacher-trainine curricula 
are not directed to the problem of using progran-ned instruction for teaching 
school dropouts and. thus, both the certificated and non-certificated teachers 
need training. 

The training should be designed to acquaint teachers with new techniques 
for wprking with low income or poorly motivated students or students with special 
problems. Teachers should be counseled about the optimum use of programmed 
materials, the use of small group and other teaching techniques, and the use of 
supplementary materials. For example, a paper back library with topics of in- 
terest to minority groups can help maintain the Interest of some students. 

Teachers also need assistance in the identification and efficient use 
of community services and resources and how to benefit from them. One such resout=e 
i3 medical service. Medical problems which interfere with learning should be 

diagnosed and treated; and, if treatment is impossible md the student cannot 

profit from the classroom work, he should be referred to the comunity resource 

which can be of most assistance to him. 

The proper administration and scoring of achievement tests and their 

use as a diagnostic tool is an essential part of pre-servlce and in-service trainln^r. 

Teacher training la needed to enhance the diagnostic value of the tests, to coordinate 
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the teat results with the instructional materials, and to ensure the accuracy of 
the testing. 

The training should be conducted through educational consultants, and 
meetings, and workshops of the teachers. The periodic aeetings of teachers is 
particularly important because as remedial education decentralizes to serve work 
site clusters in various areas of the city, the isolation of the teachers placed 
In a decentralised site needs to be remedied by scheduled contacts with vther 
teachers and counselors. Furthermore, in view of the lack of firm knot/ledge 
about the best ways of accomplishing the objectives of the teaching programs, 
some of the best resources for a teacher are other teachers dealing with problems 
similar to his own. 
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WOBKSHCP 01^ REMEDIAL EDUCATION PO?. OUT OF SCHOOL YOUTH 

April 16-18 
Washlngtm, D.C. 

Participants and C?b8ervera 

Dr- Janes Aver.-- Consultant, The George Washington University, Department of 
Education 

Mrs* Jo Anne Bali — ALE Teacher, St. Louis, Missouri 

Lester Uunbry— Job Corps Cooanunlty Center, Uashlngton, 0,C. 

Prenchle Oienault—ALE Teacher, (GED Program), Cincinnati, Ohio 

:irs- Shirley Cherkasky — Research Associate, Social "lesearcU Groun 

John A. Dell—Princlple Teacher, Job Coros Conservation Center, Harners i^erry. 
West Virginia 

Bert Dressier— NYC Remedial Education Director, Ourham, North Carolina 

Robert Enmltt—Advanced General Education Program >tanager. Job Coros, Vashinqton, O.C. 

Gerald J. Engel — ALC Administrator, St. t^ouls, !iissouri 

Charles Evans— MIiID, Inc., Washington, D.C. 

Wayne Flesch — IffC Counselor^ St. Louis, lissourl 

Mrs. Lillian Grlgsby — ^ALE Teacher, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Donald Hanger--£ducation<^I Director. Job Corps Coaaaunity Center, Washington, n.C. 
Mrs. Anita Hanley~ALE Administrator, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Mrs* Alberta Johnson — NYC Counselor and former ALE Teacher, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Janet Johnston — Hanpower Administration 

Paul Joocs— -Coordinator, NYC, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Barbara Xemp — Senior Program Officer for Persons with Sneclal ^eeds. Office 

of Education, HEW 

Harry Lltberaan— Department of Labor, Manpower Administration 
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John Llechty — ALE Teacher, Cioclnnatl, Ohio 

Mark McCoff — Education Consultant, Job Corps, Washingtont H.C, 

Willian Mitchell — Assistant Coordf.nator, NYC, And ALE Administrator, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

Dr. Leonard Nadler—Consultant, The George Uashin:;ton Uiiversilty, Department of 

Education 

Miss EI20 Pamell — Pormcr ALE Teacher, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Jaines Roberts — Teacher, HYC ReiDedial Education Prcgrari, Pittsbur«5h, Pennsylvania 
frpjik Singleton — Cotnmunity Group Health Foundation, Washington, D.C, 
?liss Anne Marie Staas — ALE Teacher, (GED Program), St. Louis, 'Missouri 
Stephen Vaughn — Wew Careers Program, Durham, North Carolina 
Dr, R^gls Walthcr — Project Director, Social Research Groun 

Mrs. Betty Ward — Program Specialist, Manpower Services Section, Office of Educati 
HEW 

Maurice Wells — Director, Job Corps C-ommunity Center, Washingtont D.C. 
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WUKKSHOP 0:>l REIEDIAL EDUCATION FOR 
OUT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTH 

Time: April 16-18, 1969 

Place: Conference Room, Axnerican Association of Univerjlty Women Building 
2401 Virginia Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

Background: During the last year, the Social Research Group of The George Washin^tc 
University and the sponsors of Melghborhood Youth Corps Programs in Cincinnati, Pitt 
burgh, and St. Louis have been conducting a remedial education experiment using Job 
Corps educational ro^aterials. The first concern of the experiment was to determine 
if progranrued materials developed by the Job Corps could be used effectively by 
non--certificated teachers to improve reading and arithmetic skills of out-of-school 
enrollees. The experience of the last year has shown that the individualized char- 
acter of the instruction places responsibilities on the teacher far different than 
those created by the conventional classroom and that cuidelines and training re- 
sources need to be developed which will assist the teachers. 

Purpose of the Workshop : Using as inputs the experience of last year and the advice 
of educational consultants, the workshop will attempt to develop guidelines for 
conducting an educational program designed to improve the reading and computational 
^ skills of school dropouts participating in work experience programs. 

Participants : There will be about 30 Workshop participants, including: 

a. Teachers and administrators from the three MYC programs using 

Job Corps materials. 

b* Public school personnel 

c. Research personnel 
O d. EducatlonAl r^nn^itil t-anfs 

ERIC 
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t. Representatives fyom the Department of Labor and other Interested 
organl:satlon8 

Discussion Topics; The Workshop will consider the folloi/lng topics: 

a. What are the advantages and disadvantages of programned materials 
for teaching school dropouts? 

b. How can students who are negatively conditioned to academic activities 
be motivated? 

c. How can blocks In learning be diagnosed and remedial strategies 
evolved when the use of programmed materials does not keep the student 
moving CoKward? 

d* How should classes be conducted to achieve the best results? 

e* How can group methods be used most effectively In combination with 

Individualized Instruction? 

f* Can teacher aides be used effectively? 

g. What are the problems of achievement testing and how can these 
be minimized? 

h. What types of Incentives, both tangible and Intangible, might be 
used effectively to Increase motivation? 

1. What should be the relationship between the teacher and the counselor 
and how can work experience and education be best coordinated? 
J- How can discipline be maintained In a classroom conducted on the 
basis of encouraging each student to progress at his own pace? 
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Workshop on Remedial Education for Out-of-School Youth- 

Discussion Topics 



■>cuabA,.> Topic 1 

A progranned learning system uses much more Instructional niatertal than 
18 used lo conventional dasaroow. Thus, space nnu.t be available for storing the 
Mterlals so that they are easily accessible and each student can select what he 
needs. Since students work at their own pace, the classror.^ «u8t be lar^e enough 
and «rr«r:3«d so that the students can work independently or in groups and have suff- 
icient table space for their work. 

a) How do you envision the ideal class rooa space? 

b) What is the most satisfactory way to store and display materials? 

c) Uow are desks or cables to be arranged? 

d) What is the teacher's most advantageous position in the room? 

e) How can classroom environment motivate teaching and learning? 
Discussion Topic 2 

The Job Corps basic educational "kit" Is designed to serve a maximum of 
thirty enrollees at one time. The classes should be large enough to make group 
discussions and other activities feasible and small enough so that the teacher has 
time to work with each individual if necessary during the class. This is usually 
defined as between nine and fifteen. 

a) What is the optimum ounber with which a teacher can work effectively? 

b) What other factors might affect the optimum class size? 

c) Which is preferable - two teachers working m one classroom with a 
larger number of students or two teachers each working In a separate 
classroom with a smaller group of students? 
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Digcustion Topic 3 

ClasarooiD space within a worksite has been used In one city, and another 
city has classrooms near a cluster of worksites. Decentralization of classrooms 
appears to be more conducive to good attendance rates than a single central location 
because transportation problems are rainlmized* 

a) What are the advantages of decentralization of classrooms? What are 
the disadvantages? 

b) What are the effects of locating the classroom withitx orte worksite? 

c) What are the effects of locating nfear a cluster of worksites? 

^ d) What: are the effects of having one classroom site serve worksites all 

over the city? 

Discussion Topic 4 

A number of people with wide experience in remedial education and programmed 
learning have suggested that each class period should not be less than two or more 
— - than three hours long in order to afford the enrollee enough time to settle down 
to productive activity for a sufficient length of time to accomplish something 
tangible without extending the time to the point where he becomes bored and weary. 
The time may be divided equally between reading and math or each enrollee may make 
his own decision on where he should concentrate his attention. 

a) How can we determine the amount of time, an enrollee is able to work 
in programmed material before his Interest flags and boredom sets In? 

b) Does this maximum time vary or can a general rule be established? 
Plscussion Topic 5 

A trial of a two-day per week three-hour session led to the conclusion 
by the teachers that the educational experience provided was not sufficiently frequent 
to result in any perceivable gains. To be kept in mind is the fact that many 

EKLC 
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earolleea have a problem of retaining what they learn from one class session to 
^he next. It has not yet been possible to determine reliably what time of day is 
optimum for learning: before the work assignment, afterward, or between shifts. 
An added problem is that many of the work assignments are on a four-day per week 
basis while the educational classes may be meeting five days. At some worksites, 
the work days are shifted each week so that the remedial education teachers do not 
know whether the enrollee is absent because he Is not scheduled to work or for 
some other reason. 

a) What is the most satisfactory schedule for remedial education classes 
in regard to time of day and nuo^er of days per week? 

b) Should attempts be made to have eniollees attend class before 
reporting to work assignments or after finishing work? 

c) What arrangements should be made for the enrollee whose work assign- 
ment is four days per week? 

d) vniat about the enrollee whose work days are rotated? 

e) ifoM frequently should those in the GEO program meet? 

f) What are the : advantages and disadvantages of homework as an alternative 
to more frequent class meetings? 



AREA 11: CRITICAL EVALUATION OF THE JOB CORPS SYSTEM OF PROGRAhPlED TMSTRUCTIO^ 



Discuaeloo Topic I 

After inveatlgatinp, several methods of proriranmed Ieaming» the Job Corps 
system was selected for use in this educational experiiDent because: 

a) it is a complete system which provides suitable materials for a wide 
range of achieveinent - from pre-readin|» and pre-math to G^r^D readiness; 

b) diagnosis and placement procedures are incorporated within the system 
so that students can enter the program at different levels and different 
times and proceed at their cwn pace. Flexibility is maximized to meet' 
individual needs; 

c) standardized training in the use of the instructional materials is 
provided for teachers, thus relieving the need for certification; 

d) the system may be used without expenditure for hardware; 

e) all printed materials, if used with transparent acetate sheets, are 
reusable. 

The desirable characteristics of being complete » self-contained and flexible 

are accompanied by the problem of the material's complexity and sheer bulk^ This 

creates some difficulties for the teachers who must gain a command of the system's 

hundreds of units if they are to be used efficiently and effectively. 

a) Can the Job Corps instructional materials be simplified without 
interfering with their effectiveness? If so, how? If not, what do you 
recommend? 

. b) Taat procedure is to be folla.7e<l if an enrollee is ready ' for another 
unit of work and t!je naterial is nisoing, misn laced, in use, or consuped? 

c) Who shall be designated as responsible for keeping instructional 
materials in order ~ teacher aides, cnrollees who volunteer or are 
assigned, or teachers? 

d) What are the advantages and disadvantages of using acetate sheets to 
conserve consumable materials? 

e) What is the most efficient x^ay for the teacher and administrator to 
be aware of what materials need replacement and to replace them promptly? 
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Digcusslop Top lg 7 

T*e J* Corp, l„,«„ctlon.l ,„terUl, .re designed to provide co„„le.e 
cov.,..e for ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

fro. te.ch.rs » "th, ...erl.l doesn't offer e„o„gK .Herefores' „d 

con.e,ue«ly ,«led^ ,,i„., „„. ^^^^^^^ „ 

Other teacher. ,«.e sported .h.t the pro6ra».ed ™terl.ls „,ed 1„ the h»lc 
«i»c.tloo »d ^ cu«,e, te^d to helper the enrollees- ahlUtv to co^re.«„d 
l.„.«^ re.d*,«terMl. a .hlrd p^hle„ rslsed Is the foeUn, s,o„, 

the teachers tJhat tmost .enrol lees who complete the h^^ir t«k r 

^-ompiete the basic Job Corps curriculum still 

are not ready to witer the GED procrani with ^< 

program, vlth the primary area of difficulty appearlnR 

in the area of isewllng aromprehension. 

a) Ar. there significant gaps m the materials? If ,o. give examples. 

b) What means are available for bridging any Raos? 

c) Can the Jcb Corps materials provide such means? Mow? 
Discussion Topic .1 

Although dLpsosls and placement procedures and fle«MUty are character- 
ietlc. Of the .o. Corps^ste„. teachers have encountered problem 1„ dla^osln. 
bloc*, in learning and solving remedial strategies when the progra„„d materials 
are not .nfUclent to keep the st-dent moving forward. Occ.slon.ll, a„ enroUee 
is dn.cc„r,tel, placed 1„ the s,ste. „ too high or too lo„ a level. Place»ent 
>bo« hi. level of achl«e«at leads to ^ostratlon and failure; placement too 
1« leed. to boroM. «d 1mA of challa^. 
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c) What neaziB should be used to solve a problem such as the enrollee vho 
placed at Level 3 in reading but has trouble with spelling and proaouncln', 
irorda? 

d) What procedures should be used to deal with the problem of enrollee 
'cheating" on programned material which leads to unit test failure? 

e) Are there any standards to Judge whether an enrollee is ready to take 
the GED exame other than the completion of the 120 books? 

Discuasion Topic A 

Although breaking the lock step approach of group instruction is one of 
the advantages of the Job Corps materials » theit- liae on a ccrmpletely Individualized 
basis leads to virtual Isolation of the students and a loss of the benefits available 
through student interchange of ideas. Some of the teachers have selected certain 
aspects of the material to be used by the total group in the classroomt but because 
of the great diversity in achievement, there are not many such units in which the 
total group can participate at any one time. 

a) Hw can group methods be used most effectively in combination with 
individual instruction? 

b) What other techniques may be introduced for working with small groups 
and total groups? 

Discuasion Topic 5 

The Job Corps system appears to be adequate in nrovidinp basic educational 
materials but it needs to be suppleiiented; (a) the teacher has to know some additional 
approaches for helping the student whose learning problem is not solved by the 
progranned instruction alone; (b) the materials need to be brought to life; the 
routine approach of programmed instruction bores many of the students, particularly 
those with short attention spans; and (c) sone relationship should be developed 
between what is learned In the classroom and the enrollees' lives. 
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-he. ... „„d.„t doe. „„c pr'o,".r..tn."Tro^rr«?nLtr"' 

onununicy, to cjrlch and enliven the learning process 

Olscuaslon Topic 6 

Ih.t. h.v. !,..„ „t.»p„ « .^^ ,„^j„^ ^ 

d-... reading „d Such .,f„„. ^ ^ „„,,^., 

..«d.«.. and ..ac,e„. co„c.p.i». „ 

r.th« „.t«ct,d educational bill of far.. ..peclall, l„ th. ...Ic .ducatloa 
Pr.gr... So« r.,ch.r. h... nor.d a need for language .UU develop,.... for 
=P.IUng drill, and for aodal „„d,... ,o« »„de„c, ^,„,,, 
the world of work and on black studies. 

;L^rlS:.^^r:f^^i^'^^rsnrrw'*•S'■^"'' 

h«dl,d effecavel,, Black ,r.dui| 'JollTof ^^KXui^g'"' 



AREA III : BUILDING AMD MAINTAINING RELATIONSHIPS 
Dlgcu«»loo Topic 1 

When the Accelerated Learnlne Experlaent was begun, one of its primary 
concerns was to determine if prograamed materials developed by the Job Corps could 
be used effectively by non-certificated teachers to improve reading and arithmetic 
Bkilla of out-of-8chool enrollees. The experience of the last year has shown that 
tae indivldu«li«ed character of the instruction places responsibilities on the 
teacher far different from chose created by the conventional classroom. The 
materials do not teach themselves but require active participation on the part of 
the teacher. 

Despite the fact that standardized training in the use of the materials 
is provided by the Job Corps, and there are teachers' manuals which accompany all 
of the students' workbooks, only a part of the teachers' total resoonsibilities are 
provided for by these means. On-going programs must be developed to assict the 
teacher in the most effective use of programned instruction and in building and 
oalataining productive relationships with enrollees. 

a) What training for teachers should be provided In effective use of 
progranned learning materials? 

b) Is there a minimum level of competence needed by a teacher to handle 
various parts of the program? OR What are the minimal qualifications 
required for the teacher to handle various parts of the program? 

c) What is the teachers' role: monitor, a catalyst, gadfly? 

d) Row ouch active participation by the teacher is required? 

e) What type of pre-service training would suit the needs of teachers 
in this program? 

f) What type of in-service training would suit the needs of the teachers? 



g) Iftiat supportive services should be provided for teacheirs who are 
Isolated from the usual educational context of school buildinc and 
•doinlatratlve staff? " 

h) Should the teachers be involved in or knowledgeable about the enrollce 
NYC work experience? 

Ptscuasioo Topic 2 

Other educational experiments have ccmcluded that personal attributes of 
teachers in programned learning should be given great consideration. The ability 
to relate to disadvantaged youth and a real interest in them as individuals appear 
to be essential to the progress in the classroom. A report from one of the Accel- 
erated Learning Experiment sites states, "We stronnly believe it is the teacher, 
not the materials, that make for a successful bnslc education program." 

All of this enphasizes the careful line that the teacher must follow 
between an Interpersonal relationship so informal that roles become confused and 
one too formal. A variety of techniques need to be devised for dealing with 
•nrollces who are disruptive in the classroom setting or present special problems: 
hostility to authority, sleeping in class, discipline problems. 

a) How can productive relationships be developed between the teacher 
and the individual student? 

b) What techniques can be used for the student who is disruptive in 
the class? 

c) IVhat techniques can be used to counteract hostility to the teacher 
as an authority figure? 

Discussion Topic 3 

In a class conducted on the basis of encouraging each student to progress 
at his own pace, maintenance of group discipline poses special problems. It Is 
clear that some standards for behavior must be established to which members of the 
group must adhere. But a learning group may need to have a different structure 
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^ tha& would b« suitable for groups organized for other purposes. 

^d tSU gJ^upr**"''"'^ relationships be developed between the teacher 
oiga^lzed" learning groups be structured or informally 

c) If standards for group behavior are set, who sets them? 

d) Who is responsible for enforcing the standards on accepteble 
behavior, absenteeism, tardiness? 

Discussion Topic 4 

Within any group, organized for any purpose, cohesiveness may become 
_ a powerful force for influencing individual members. Lack of cohesion may evidence 
itself in lotragroup conflict, disruptive behavior, teasing, destructive compet- 
itiveness. To compound the problem, fluidity of the enrollment leads to a grouo 
- me.ri>«rshlp constantly in flux. Some of the teachers occa.-; ion ally have reported 
instaacfts of teasing and ostracism with which they were unable to cope. 

a) What are the Important factors in buildlnp group cohesion? 

b) How can the teacher counteract disruptive and tenslon-producinp 
behavior within the group? uu».i.ng 

c) How can group dedsioi-making skills be developed? 

fi employed to fit in the new eurollee and 

to phase out the terminee? 

Discussion Topic 5 

Many of the enrollees have little experience as participants in the 
larger community; neither they nor their family or friends feel themselves to 
be an essential part of the city, state or nation. Providing for experiences which 
give insight into the role of the individual in society should be a vital part of 
Che classroom program. 

O rL«I^?L°*T introduce the enroUee to aspects of his 

ErJc s^y?"^ government and to demonstrate his relationship lo the larger 



ARE* IV, MOTIVATION OP WOLUES m, THE »OLE OF THE TEACHER IN OOAL-SETTINC 
Discuaglon Topic 1 

Many enrollees. particularly males, have negative attitudes towards the 
school experience. Part of this negativism is associated with the enrollee's low 
estWe of his own ability to do school work, and with low thresholds of frustration 
and boredom. I^e rejection of schooling by dropouts also frequently ™eans that 
the enrollee considers schooling to be irrelevant to his concerns. Thus the level 
of -otivation to participate in further education is often low. 

To arrive at appropriate standards of achievement which such students 
Should be expected to a>eet presents grave problen«. The instructor's and the 
student's evaluation and expectations of the latter may be vastly different. 

a) Should there be an attempt to establish achievement standards? 

b) Should such standards be set for the group or on an individual basls7 

c) Should there be different standards for males and females? 

d) t^ho 18 responsible for setting standards of achievement? 

e) How shall such standards be established? 
Discussion Topic 2 

V.rloua kind, „f Incentives have been ,..ed for ..otlvatlonal nurposes. 
.toat involve reward, and can be categorized ae tanelble and Intangible, although 
so^ reward, ^et both criteria. So»e type, of reward, are effective for a United 
tl.e and ao-e for a long period of tl«. Reward, al,o vary in the „™ber and 
categories of enrollees on whom they have an effect. 

be ZTulTJ"""'"' °" conditioned to academic activities 

b) What incentives actually are available to the teacher? 
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c) What are the Intangible rewards? What arc their advantages? Are 
they effective? Does their effectiveness differ between jrouos? 

d) What are the tangible rewards? What are their advantages? Are 
they effective? Does their effectiveness differ between groups? 

DiscassioD Topic 3 

Slw learners present special problems in motivation because their rate 

of progress may be so slow as to cancel out any motivation derived from successful 

coopletiofi of work units. 

a) What special techniques or incentives may be effective in motivating 
slow learners? 

DiscTission Topic 4 

One persistent problem in measuring progress of students in any educational 
program is the difficulty of finding a good measuring instrument. Standardized test? 
are not recoanended by their publishers for groups of low achievers and especially 
adults but there are no better tests available. The California Test Bureau 
cautions that In the use of the CAT, . . It is essential that in all uses and 
interpretations of test results that school petsonnel be aware of the mental or 
physical handicaps, the social and emotional problems, or the language difficulties 
which may limit individual performance and achievement.' 

Xn addition, it is difficult to control and standardize the testing 
conditions (time, place, and administration) and impossible to nredict the 
enrollees' attitudes, motivation and physical condition at the time he is tested. 

a) What are the problems of achievement testing and how can these be 
minimized? 

b) Is independent testing an essential ingredient to measurement of 
progress? 

c) Mhat tests are suitable for measuroment in the basic education 
program; in the GED program? 
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nLn^I; ^''^y^^'^y achievement teats be administered without 

promoting boredom m the subjects and cctlve resistance to testing? 

Discussion Topic 5 

Motivation is also a concern in the administration of achievement tests. 
Enrollees may be overly concerned about taking tests and thus attempt to avoid 
them; they may perceive no relevance, be bored or annoyed by them, and therefore 
put forth little effort or react completely negatively. 

a) What means may be devised to minimize adverse reactions to taking 
achievement tests? w«»i%.*un 

b) What incentives are available for increasing motivation to strive on 
achievement tests? oui^xvc un 
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ASBA V: TO EDUCATIONAL COMPOMBNT: ITS RELATIONSHIP TO THE NYC AND ITS ULTIMATE 

Dl«cu»«lon Topic 1 

The educational conponent may be viewed as only one aspect of the IIYC 
experience or It may be seen as its core. In either case every possible means 
should be explored to develop a close relatlonshlo between the two. Uppradlnp. 
the educational achievement of the out-of-achool NYC enrollees la vital to raiJclng 
thesi Job-ready but an educational program without a clearly evident cle to esploynent 
will havm little appeal for the enrollees. 

possible to arrange the selection of work stations and time 
scheduling of enrollees around the educational component? 

b) Bow can work experience and education best be coordinated? 

c) Can teacher aides be u8«d effectively as NYC work assignments? How? 

*l ^^■"Jl;* «<l"c«tional component contribute to the general effectiveness 
or the NYC by becoming an added attraction or is it a deterrent? 

Discussion Topic 2 

There have been several experiments in coordinating the roles of teacher 
and counselor. In one city. NYC counselors have been used as teachers but the 
counseling haa continued to be supplied at the various worksites. In another city, 
a classroom at the worksite has used dose cooperation between the teachers and 
the counselor at that site. However, little has been attempted yet in completely 
combining the roles of teacher and counselor, thus separating the counseling from 
the worksite. This %c 4o»bt is related to the difference in emphasis on worksite 
experience and remedlt.! education experience. 

Tliere are obvious advantagea. from the standpoint of the remedial education 
program, in having the teacher also serve as counselor, but the effect this arrangement 
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vo«ld h.« on .ort.lt. pr<*l,« h™ not b«. t.,t.d. 

.) «h.t .hould b. the r.l„lo„.Mp ...chlng „a =,u..ell„p, 

b) a» -ch co».,ll.g .houM th. t..cB.r do _ t. thl. . d„l roUt 

Digcu8sioa Top ir H 

ClUe. .1th «„p«., t„l^„, p„,„« . ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

..UCtlOO p,o.,.„ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

•choox .,.t„. xh. d.stee to vHlch th... p,o.r« ,„ppi.«„ ,^,._„, 
Other varlea. 

.) Ho. doe. the NYC .dv,c.tlo..l progr™ ,it into th. c=«nnltyf 

b) c» co»„nU, „.„„„.. b. „tlll„d in th. .d„c.tl«n.l prog,.., 

c) Ho. c<m th. .duc.tlon.1 progr« c«.trlbut. to th. co„»lt,J 
Discussion Topic 6 

A ..ll.nt ch.r.ct.rl.tlc of th. NtC .nroU.«, .ho «.t.r th. r««,i,i 
«.uc.tlo„ p„,.„ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ 

.,ulv.l.n.. dlplo™. „d h.v. b«„ „pue.d In th. ™«dl.x .d.c.tlon p„.„„ b, 
-th.. .n„XX... B„t .o. tho.. .ho .„ .nnetlon.!!, axit.„t.. th. .d.c.tlo„.l 
pro,™ .la b. ^ «„..„.nd.d. *n „Itl«t. ,o.X o. th. CBD . 
ai3t„t po..lblXlt,. p..h.p. tl« th„ hi. «tlr. HYC contact. 

IgTg'Lu" Ar. th.« Short „d lo„s 

i) Ki..t .r. th. «o.l. ,1, , VI. th. .nroIX«? 
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c) Should pMsing th% GED be a goal for every enrollee regardless of 
his eotry point in the progras, or should goals be Individually set 
depending on each enrollee ^s occupational aspiration? 

d) Bcw nany enrollees should the educational conpooent strive to serw 
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AP?Ein)IX E 
Bl-UeeUly Bnrollee Report 
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Appendix E 

^CHBOBBOOO TOOTH COOS ACan ^jjggD UMSOB mitpnn^n. 
BI-VEKKLT moun MVOKT 
To provld. . cootl»««« «co«J of ^ch «in,lUe'. infr-e «d progres. 
wlehlB tie progr«. this hi^ly report should bo co«leted by tho Teacher- 
Co«n.elor .very other Frld-y for the preceding t^eek period. Pleeee Include 
-ny infon-tlve deta that you feel will Increase our underetandlng of the en- 
rollee'e general attitude and achleveaent. 
Enrollee'a Maae:^ 

Reporting Period: Fro* / / / f / ^ 

Mo. Day Tr. MoT" 5^ frT" 

N«*er of Day. In Attend«ce: Total Hours of Attendance: 

Nu-ber of Day. Ab.ent:_ 

Tnotructor'. evaluation of anrollee'a attitude: (CIRCLR) 

"^^l^^ , Onaatlafactory 

Instructor', evaluation of anrollee.' progress: (CIRCLE) 

, On..tl.factory 

1 2 3 4 5 

Cedents on enrollee's achievement and behavior. (Ple«ie elsborat. on your eval- 
uative ratings above): 



(Date) 



(Teacher-Counselor) 
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WPqaOMDOP TOOTH OttM Arr» n^lED URiffillTMC flggMMBNT 
BI^4IBBn.T CUSS BOCH BBPOKT 

^ f te«cher-coan.elor about hi. experience vlth 

«teSnS •tS'^w^ P'*^ encountered and the^SlutSS J. h«i 

progrta but «Uo for an excheage of Ideee among different progr«M. 



City;. 



Reporting period: Fro- / / / to _/_/_/ Murf,er In dese: 

Mo Day Tr Mo Day Yr — 

2JL'1S;o"LJ'2ilS:''" «co.«tered with the education^ •at.rtel. during 



M'ilTtJi:?''''"'^ ^"^^ enco«ter.d «.d the «thods 



iHori^Ji"^ technlquea to motivate student, or Mlntala thU* l«t«».t? 



Have you uaed any educational uterlal to aupplewat the standard Job Corp. 
curriculum? If so, deacrlbe: 



Any other coaeeaU on the progr«i: 



(If aore apace la needed, uae back &f page) 
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Criteria for Ezpttriaent 
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App<n41» C 

Priority lAmr 

^ iSSLS** clawrcH-, «t or «.r th. work •Ite for «ld-J«nu.ry 

occupancy. (Please aee acctloa oa classrooa reculrewnt*.) 

" ^' nri!rL^*^~' "'^ " adidnlstrator or to be reapooslble for the 
2. Begin Tecrult«int of two Inatructors. plus at leaat one sub.tltute 

»ld'^-nu«ry date. (Ple-e see sectloo on teacher 

S^^'lTf^rL'lch'^^'""'''"""' '""'"''"^ Matheaatlca 
4. Notify Job Corps of Teacher Training seaaloos. 

Ill Distribute reading and nsth aanuals to teachers. 

JwSdi^'*' * observation of 

2. Te-cher training In Pittsburgh for all three sites — Four day's 
training in both «ath and reading by Job Corps consultsnts. 

V Classes begin with enrollee testing for placeMnt. 

Teachers aall in Initial reports on anrollees 

^Jlf^fTi"?^^ « anrollees. tandnatloo reports 

and Initial reports for new enrollees. 



IV 



VI 
VII 



1. 



Beaedial Edu cation A<fa< nistratlon 
A^program administrator should be selected to work on a part-tlae basis 



2. !* •5««»i^have training and experience in adult education or a related 
field. Desirable characteristics are flexibility, a vllUngness to 
expertMnt, ability to superrvise and train others, ad^niatratlve skills, 

3. His responsibilities should be: 

a. to recruit and hire teachers and substitute 

b. to be available for conaultatlon with taachars 

c. to supervise teachers* work 

d. to see that reports are sd>«leted on tlM end la proper fon 

e. to do In-service training of taachars whMi neoassacy 
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ClasToon Fadliti— ; Suggested MtnlauB Requlreacnte 

!• The classroon space provided should be at or tiear the vorlc site* in order 
(a) to dissociate the remedial education program from tiie regular cdiool 
systev; (b) to relate It directly to job training; (c) to provide realistic 
a0d IflBsdlate aotlvatloo to Improve basic education skills: and (d) to pro*, 
a **status" setting for reasdlal education. 

2. Wo elassrooos will be needed » eadi with enough space for tables and chair*" 
for 12 or 13 enrollees, a table or desk for tfie teacher and book shelving o«. 
tifeiss for nate rials and books. 

3. Seating can be flexible and infomal. It is recomnended that tables be 
arranged in a circle or some other than the usual rigid row. Desks can 
be used if there is adequate writing spiice. Chairs with writing arms 
usually do not provide enough work apace to be satisfactory. 

4. There should be work and storage space for the teacher. A desk or table 
and dialr are the usual equipment. 

5. Book shelving will be needed which is accessible to students so that they 
may select their work materials themselves. At least elfl^teen feet of 
shelving or table space should be provided to store reading and math 
workbooks, texts, dictionaries, graded reading materials snd advanced 
tending materials. Anotiier bookshelf should be used for storing enrollee'^' 
not^ooks between classes. 

6. Other miniimim requirements for the classroom: 

a. A locked file cabinet tor storage of tests and placement materials. 

b. Storage space for extra materials: a locked closet or cupboard. 

c. Adequate light - SO foot ccndlea* 

d. . Sanitary facilities accessible to classrooms. 

e. If necessary* materials can be stored elsewhere than in the classroom, 
and moved in and out as needed, perhaps on a rolling cart. 

7«, Materials needed: 
""^ /.A^a. A >*ring notebook and paper for each enrollee. 

b. Pencils 

c. Wastebaskets^ 

8. Optional materials: 

a. Ashtrsys If smoking Is permitted. 

b. Coffee pot, paper cups snd other supplies , or acosss to diapensing 
madiines (Not required but recommended) 

c. Blackboard, chalk, erasers. 
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2. 



4. 



Tiae Scfaadulln B 

mSv"'?^^^^ reco«ended that classes ««t evry day. Monday throu|^ 
/ B2t 'ecoMended that prograa»ed learning axtend beyond 

""1; oPtl-"- arrangement would be for 

each class of 12 or 13 enrollees to oeet once each day for t»o hour, 
teaultlng in ten hours of re»edlal education per week! ' 

r^S'if^i^ enrollees would attend the Remedial Education Center for two 
hou» fee^ beginning their dally work program. If this can't be an^ged 

rrpm!.h^??:o%rrrogJ« " Wstlgated: the posslSllfty of 

4;h\??'" '^'^ enrollees. two 

groups meeting with their teachers for one two-hour period; the other two 
group, meeting with the same two teachers for anothe? two hourySSl. 

The two hour period might be broken Into two 45 minute sessions with a thirty 
minute break midway. (See « under Curriculum). It Is suggested Sa? S- 
structors use this thirty minute period creatively with suS^oJslWUtles 
as m occasional Joint meeting of both groups with their instrStori: 

«oJ;!ir*''^°'K ff*^"**^ ^" administering both the reading and the mathematics 
time to each subject as dictated by his needs. «**otting 

enr«?^!?^^^''^f"' «««"f}"8S. care should be taken to avoid conflicts with 
i ^» C'^-t time lapse between 

class and work program. One of the advantages of using the work site is to 
make It easier for enrollees to attend remedial education classes without 
additional cost for travel. 



Teaching Staff; Recruitment and Tralnln fj 

I. A minimum of two instructors will be required at each remedial education 
site. It is recoiaaended that Instructors be selected on the basis of the 
S !^J?f criteria: Interest In the program, personal warmth, motivation, 
flexibility, understanding, patience, maturity and ability to become 
Involved positively In such an undertaking. 

i^oJ^i^fJ"?; ''°;'*!^ have had (a) some experience m working with 

groups similar to NYC enrollees, (b) at least two years of college or Junior 

but not essential If other criteria are met. Personal attributes should be 
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given more consideration than educational background. A teaching certificate 
should not be a requirement. However, It should be kept in mind that teachers 
without education training may need more initial support, more supervision, and 
In-service training than would teachers who have a i^^egree or at least some 
background in education. 

2. Teachers will have four days of pre-servlce training In the use of Job Corps 
Instructional materials and must be able to attend the training session in 
Pittsburg and to visit the Job Corps Center nearest their city for one day 
to observe teaching procedure, before beginning their jobs. 

3. Each teacher will be responsible for and should be able to wort: effectively 
with two classes of 12 or 13 enrollees, each meeting for one two-hour period 
per day. This is a total of four hours per day of classroom time plus record 
keeping duties for the inath and reading materials. Since the instructional 
materials are programmed^ work with enrollees ordinarily will be on a one-to- 
one basis as each enrollee works at his own pace, needing only occasional 
help and checking from the Instructor. 

Since there will be a certain amount of careful record-keeping required, 
teachers must be willing and able to keep such records and to submit them 
at regular intervals to their supervisor and/or the Social Research Group 
office. 

4. A second, but no less important, function of the teacher is to serve as 
counselor to those enrollees in his remedial education classes. 

5. A casual style of dress and zn Informal manner in t'le classroom are reconnended 
by experienced Job Corps teachers. 



Curriculum and Instructional Materials 

1« It is recOBaended that in the initial stages of the program, the curriculum 
be limited to only reading and mathematics, for administrative simplicity. 

2. Instructional materials will be Job Corps programmed materlalst including . 
work-»books, dictionaries, progress checks, tests, etc. The Job Corps system 
of using the materials will be utilised. 

3. Materials for each Remedial Education Canter will range from those appropriate 
for the pre- reader and pre«-arlthmetlc enrollee to beyond the 7.5 grade level. 
(See attached list) Supplemtsntary materials prepared for the Jdb Corps will 
also be available. 
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^tl P'°8ranned learning success is adequate testing and placement at 
the appropriate level. Plac-ent testing materials and training to^ such 
■aterlala will be auppliad by the Job Corps. 

i^S^'^^^K*^*?™' program should be a 30 minute Informal Rrouo meetine 

fuZZ.^"""'^ instructional period. This might serve severaJ'on^ble' 

" 2'nr:nrr:u?Jo^s"iipi"^ ^^'"^'^'^ relationships and instructor- 

b. As a coffee break In the total peirlod of programmed leamlna 

d* t T^lZ^Zr^'lrlZ f ^ ^«y;l°P~« «f verbal skills among en rollees. 
hiJ.J^ I counseling, or group discussion of enrollee pro- 

blems, world of work matters, etc. t^foixee pro 

'* JScSuz^JoT^''' ""^ '^''""^ ''^''^ ■ political 

Sv^JJ^^^e^Jk*"" ''^"^ Broups: beginning, graded and 

Sr::';t S:e1r'^^j:e5s^°"' * '^^^'^ ^--^ ^-^^ees 

tT'il^'^r^rfT yP8"**««'' contains ten series of programmed 
::^o1iae%''Jro1r:;i?'/' ' through 'which 

1°™??*?,^'°^'**' ""^"^ "e''*^ be contingent upon 

successfully completing specific progress checks. 

Data Collection 

Social Research Croup will develop and supply the following: 

** i-JfH^^ 5°' outlines procedures for handling emergencies 

-^ng^out reports, setting up classes, scheduling, and other^SX^w^lve 

b. Fons for attendance 

c. Individual progress report forms 

e* S^iiM^n^fi^™"^"?*" evaluation of program success and student progress 

e. Questionnaires or Interview schedules f.r pre-enroUment and teralnatl" 
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Probleos of the Reseftrdi Design 
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Appendix H 



Problcwi of the Rei 
In an ex] 
and dnta are being 
design presents 
the research site i 
retain in the prog 
so that adequate li 
teaching staff for 
sons stability; ho^ 
obtain or develop i 
throu^ the prograi 
The firsi 
deaands of the worl 
time, vaa dealt wl 
experiaant among t1 
design. Event luiir 
effort being made 

The secoi 
of time, va£t never 
to the relatively t 
of Phase I. It wai 
due to lack of lnt< 
whelming personal ] 
transfer or perman< 



Lesearch Design 

experiment such as this, where a number of people are involved 
ig gathered continuously over a number of months » the research 
live major problems: how to secure the cooperation of those at 
i so that the experiment will be carried out as designed; how to 
>gram the group to be studies for a sufficient length of time 
ioformation about them can be obtained; how to retain the 
>r the duration of the experiment so that the experiment has 
low to insure the continual supply of complete data; and how to 
> some satisfactory method of measuring achievement or progress 

rst problem, which involves to a great extent the conflicting 
irk assignment and the educational component for the enrollees' 
rith by recognizing the impossibility of uniformity of the 
the three sites » and certain adjustments were made in the original 
Lly the results of the deviations froDi the design led to greater 
I toward following the design more closely in ?hase II. 
:ond problem, retention of the enrollees for a sufficient length 
iv resolved satisfactorily and analysis of data hai to be limited 
' small group which did resaln in the program for the duration 
ras foresaen that the combination of voluntary terminations 
iterest. Involuntary tennination due to incarceration or over- 
I problems^ and the built-in termination mechanisms of work site 
^ nent employment upon Job-readiness would create problems In 
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nalntalnlng a study group of adequate size. In addition, the turnover In enrollees 
necessitated constant efforts to recruit* test, and place new nenbers in the 
classes. Unless the enrollees are drawn from one or only & fev vork sites, this 
Involves dealing with a nunber of NYC counselors, and is exceedingly time-consuming. 

Preventing turnover in teaching staff was not possible; one of the sites 
had to make one replaceaent snd a second site lost four of its original six 
teachers. It can be expected that any change in teaching staff will be reflected 
^ by sosa changes in the program, whether intentional or not. 

Insuring a continuous and uniform supply of information on a fluid 
enrollee population is difficult under the best of circumstances, but since 
teacher reports supplied a large part of the data, discontinuity in teaching 
staff led to a number of additional problems In obtaining complete and uniform 
data on a regular basis. 

The fifth problem* that of finding an adequate device for measuring 
progress* was the most difficult because although a standard measure, the California 
^ . Achievement Test was used, neither teachers nor research staff had any great 

confidence in ita validity for this particular population- This feeling is re- 
flected in a report from one of the counselors: 

We have been using the California Achievement Tests as 
an indication of pro<*resa for a long period of time 
now and I tend to feel that they are losing their 
effectiveness. I really question how valid they are 
and if they are giving a true indication of the en- 
rollees' ability. The enrollee almost naturally 

takes a negative attitude towards the test even before 

he begins* In most every case this would cause the 
score to be lower. Could we look into the possibility 
of some different form, or type of test? Preferably 
ahorter by abput half the time. Normally this testing 
as It is now will take approximately two class periods* 
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Ihe CAT Is not designed for young disadvantaged out-of-school adults 
but for school pupils whose age. grfde and .chlevenent level are more synchronized. 
Ihe use of any achleveaent naasure assuoes that the testees will be motivated, 
even anxious, to do their best. It also as8u«s that the test will appear relevaf;t 
and that Its results will seem important to the testees. It Is not likely that 
any of these assu^>tlons are dependable. We were unable to discover any other 
standardized neasure of achleve»ent. however, that promised greater usefulness 
than the CAT. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 1 



Tenninatlm Conditions, 4ale and Female Subjects 
Who Did Not Complete Plr«t Six ^toaths. 
By TittB ot Entry Into ALE and By Site 
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Appendix Table 1 



TBHIOMAIKW CONDITIONS, >!ALE AND FBMALE SUBJECTS 
WHO DIO HOT CaOLETE HRST SIX HOtlTBS, 
BY TIME or EMTKT INTO ALB AND SITE 



Coaditions and Sitefi 


Male Subjects 
Original Later 


Tocal 


?«ule Subiecta 
Original Lacer 


Total 


Cincinnati 










Ninri>er 




Passed GED, HS diploM 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


3 


SaployKnc, School, TraininR» 
VliUtary 


15 


2 


17 


1 


1 


2 


TIavad, jnrc cranafett or 
cosplftcion 


5 


4 


9 


I 


4 


5 


Haalch, paraonal clrcwncancaa 


1 


0 


1 


0 


I 


1 


Jailed 


3 


1 


4 




0 


0 


Failure to adjuat, quit, abaentaaian 


7 


7 


14 


3 


0 


3 


total • Cincinnati 


31 


14 


45 


6 


8 


14 


Pittsburg 














Paaaed GED HS dinltmm 


3 


0 


3 


2 


0 


2 


bployMnt, School, Trainingt 
HHitary 


12 


0 


12 


2 


0 


2 


Moved, NYC tranafer, or 
CGHpletion 


1 


0 


1 


•» 


0 


.2 


Health, peraonal circuaatancaa 


1 


0 


1 


6 


I 


7 


Failure to adjuat, quit, dbaenteeiam 


7 


3 


10 


1 


2 


3 


total. Pittaburih 


24 


3 


27 


13 


3 


16 


St. Louie 














B^iloyMnt, School, Training, 
Military 


0 


0 


0 


3 


4 


7 


Mofved, NYC traaafer, or 
coapletioQ 


2 


0 


2 


6 


2 


8 


Failure to adjust, quit, dbaenteeiem 


5 


1 


0 


4 


2 




total. St. LouU 


7 


1 


8 


13 


8 


21 


TOTAL 


62 


18 


80 


32 


19 


51 



